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“Tt’s the Kind of Implement That 
Makes a Customer a ‘Friend’...’”’ 


Aw this John Deere “LF” Lime 
and Fertilizer Distributor makes 
friends because—when purchased 
for farm use—it’s not just an item 
of expense, it’s an investment. It’s 
a wise investment and a necessary 
one for almost any farm’s soil con- 
servation program. 


In today’s farming, the Lime and 
Fertilizer Distributor is as impor- 
tant as the manure spreader, or the 
crop rotation, or terracing. 


Actually, this ‘Propel-R-Feed”’ 
Distributor is a new machine—new 
to meet the needs of the new mod- 
ern farmer. 


And this new machine is repre- 
sentative of the ever-modern John 
Deere line of quality farm equip- 
ment—the kind of equipment that year 
does a job right and benefits its ; id 
owner by enriching the soil, pr - 
ing we adie one ee ans Farmers everywhere are finding the John Deere 
and money. : ‘‘Propel-R-Feed’’ Distributor the ideal machine 
for liming and fertilizing pastures, hayfields, and 
Farm equipment that will do all prepared seedbeds; seeding small grain; and mak- 
this will make any customer a ing a one-operation job of fertilizing and planting 
friend. all kinds of legumes and grasses. 
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TOXAPHENE IS RECOMMENDED FOR 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department + 920 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
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Bruce N. Millard, President 


Wholesale and Retail 


The Milk with that Finer Flavor 
* 
The Milk that keeps that 


Fine Fresh Flavor Longer 
* 

Quality you will like 

Service you will enjoy 


* 


Parking in front of our own Dairy Store 
748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 


from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.—Until 8:30 on Fridays 
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Our Cover this month depicts the application of research 
findings to farming and to agriculture in general. A 
USDA scientist works on research while the cows of An- 
drew Kopley’s farm in Homer graze leisurely on pasture. 
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Around the 
Upper Quad 


ENNETH E. Wing ’58, the second Cornellian to 

take part in the Swedish Exchange Program, will sail 
for Uppsala, Sweden in June. He plans to work on 
Swedish farms until instruction begins at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College in August. Ken’s home is a dairy farm 
near Bliss, New York. At Cornell, he is secretary of C.A.- 
T.A., treasurer of the 4-H Club, and a member of Alpha 
Zeta fraternity. 

The Exchange Program was set up to increase agri- 
cultural understanding between the United States and 
Sweden. The Royal Agricultural College finances the ex- 
penses of the Cornellian in Sweden. In return, the Cornell 
College of Agriculture has granted free tuiton to the 
Swedish student ; Alpha Zeta and Alpha Gamma Rho fra- 
ternities have donated room and board, and Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah and Ag Domecon Council have provided him with 
spending money. During Farm and Home Week, Ag 
Domecon Council and Ho-Nun-De-Kah will sponsor a 
booth to raise their share of the exchange expenses. 

« 


Cory Lee ’57, and Edwin Hadlock ’56, were members 
of the planning committee for the New York State Rural 
Youth Conference at Watkins Glen, March 2 to 4. This 
conference, which consists of panel discussions and leader- 
ship training, is held annually for members of 4-H clubs, 
Grange, F.F.A., and other young people interested in ag- 
riculture. The Cornell Grange and 4-H Rec Teams pre- 
sented programs during the conference. 

° 


The apple vending machine has enabled the Pomology 
Club to set up a scholarship fund from which two $200 
scholarships will be awarded annually. Beginning in 1956- 
1957, the College of Agriculture Scholarship Committee 
will select two recipients from upperclassmen who have 
good academic standings and have displayed an interest in 
pomology. 

* 


The Conservation Club used pictures, mounted ani- 
mals, and a live opossum in their Straight To The Coun- 
try exhibit. New developments in vertabrate zoology, wild 
life management, fishery biology, and conservation educa- 
tion were illustrated. Live wild animals from wild life 
centers throughout the state will be exhibited during Farm 
and Home Week. Some of these animals will also be fea- 
tured in the Sportsman Show in Fernow Hall, March 16 
and 17, when leading sporting goods stores in Ithaca dis- 
play hunting and camping equipment. 


One hundred years ago, the first butter factory in the 
United States was erected in Cambell Hall, New York. 
The Cornell Dairy Science Association, with the help of 
Dr. E. §. Guthrie, is celebrating this centennial in their 
Farm and Home Week exhibit. They are building a rep- 
lica of this first butter factory, using century old equip- 
ment. On hand will be a horse tread power, a churn, a 
butter worker, an iron kettle, a butter trier, a firkin, and 
other old implements. The first butter factory was signifi- 
cant in that it was the first successful attempt in making 
butter on a large scale. It served not only farmers, but al- 
so consumers, and had a great influence in the methods of 
marketing other dairy products. 
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DAIRY BAR 





Good Food — Courteous Service 


at prices that students can afford 


REMEMBER -— now at two locations 


308 Stewart Ave. 321 College Ave. 





Welcome to Farm & Home Week! 
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The New Design — Cornell Ag School 
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FARM-ENGINEERED 


BARN CLEANERS 
SILO UNLOADERS « 
BARN EQUIPMENT 


Write for complete literature 
and nearest distributor. 


Installation and Service Specialists in All 
Dairy Sections of U.S.A. and Canada 


BADGER-NORTHLAND INC. 


BOX 31, DEPT C KAUKAUNA, WIS 


SPARKLING 
ACCESSORIES 


to 
The New Costume 
co 


Gifts for the 
Girl Friend 
a 


Pins 
Rings 
Necklaces 


Bracelets 


Ear Rings 


R. A. HEGGIE 
and BRO. Co. 
JEWELERS 
136 E. State Street 
Established 1875 


Editorially Speaking 


Needed: 
Better Public Relations 


ARMERS have an important story to tell, but so far they have not been 
very successful storytellers. As a result, farmers are suffering from poor 
relations with the publics they depend on. 


A striking and disheartening example of agriculture’s poor public rela- 
tions appeared in the December, 1955, issue of Harper’s magazine. In a edi- 
torial called “The Country Slickers Take Us Again’, Harper’s pegged the 
farmer as a “pampered tyrant” who “is about to get his boots licked again 
by both political parties.” The article went on to say that citizens can help 
solve the 'farmer’s problems in the next election by “throwing eggs at every 
candidate who poses as The Farmer’s Friend. That will help to get rid of the 
surpluses and a lot of political hypocrisy at the same time.” 


Many more examples of the lack of understanding between agriculture 
and its publics have appeared in the urban press. They also, have helped give 
non-farmers a poor opinion of the people who grow their food and fiber. 


Effective public relations is informing consumers of the strides agricul- 
ture has made in providing nutritious foods, easily prepared, and at reasonable 
prices. Also, it is educating citizens to support constructive farm programs. In 
general, effective public relations for agriculture is the exchange of informa- 
tion and understanding between farmers and their publics. 


But creating favorable public relationships for agriculture is not an easy 
job. Only 13 per cent of the population is now engaged in farming. Therefore, 
fewer persons have an intimate knowledge of agriculture than in the past. 
Also, farmers are separated from consumers by middlemen and geographical 
distance. This makes it a difficult problem to inform consumers of the many 
services performed by marketing agencies which have added to the cost of food. 


The public press, geared mainly to city readers, has also contributed to 
the lack of farm-city understanding. Few reporters have the training in ag- 
ricultural economics needed to intelligently interpret the farmer’s economic 
problems. For example, most newspapers will devote column after column 
to “huge surpluses”, the “farmer’s plight’, and “more farm aid needed.” But 
parity is often explained only as a balance between the price of a crop and the 
prices of things farmers buy. 


Yet it will require a more adequate explanation of farm economics than 
this for urban people to be able to understand the farmer’s price-cost squeeze. 
Certainly the above definition of parity is insufficient to enable most people to 
evaluate why the Senate turned down 100 per cent supports on cotton in its 
March 13 session and passed the same support level for wheat fed to humans. 


Differences of opinion within agriculture also contributes to inadequate 
urban understanding of the farmer’s problems. The three major farm organi- 
zations—the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, and 
the Farmer’s Union have slowed down present attempts to pass constructive 
farm legislature because they have not been able to decide on what type of pro- 
gram is needed. 


But the main reason for poor agricultural public relations is the absence 
of a unified, coordinated, positive national program to create in the public’s 
mind a sincere understanding of the farmer’s problem’s, outlook, and progress. 


Farmers do not have such a program for several reasons. They are widely 
dispersed throughout the country. Their average net cash income is low and 
their agricultural interests and activities vary widely because of different types 
of farming. Also, and not unimportant, individual farmers seldom experience 
the results of poor public relations ; most farmers have good relations with their 
individual publics. 


The main problem concerns the industry as a whole and farmers, regardless 
of what they produce, should pursue an organized program to create favorable 
public relationships. Students of agrculture should keep up to date on current 
economic and political topics in their field. Commercial firms should expand 
their budgets to include more public relations programs aimed at informing 
people of the non-farm aspects of agriculture. Without such programs, farmers 
might continue to suffer from being labeled the “pampered tyrant.” 
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By helping to better methods 
of farming in the Philippines 
Cornellians are strengthening 
the country’s overall economy. 


Cornell Lends A 


Helping Hand 


By DOUGLAS D. INNES ‘59 


JISITORS to Cornell during 
Farm and Home Week will not 
see the effects of all the work done by 
the College of Agriculture. In fact, 
they would have to tour the Philip- 
pines to appreciate some of the most 
outstanding achievements of many 
Cornell scientists. 


There, Cornell is helping to carry 
out a simple and effective program of 
research and education by an exchange 
of personnel with the College of Ag- 
riculture at the University of the 
Philippines in Los Banos. This ex- 
change is to help rebuild the Philip- 
pine College and to aid in improving 
the agriculture of that country. 


Much of the need for rebuilding 
the Philippine College resulted from 
its destruction by Japanese occupation 
forces during World War II. They 
used the College as an internment 
camp for Filipino, American and oth- 
er prisoners of war. It was also head- 
quarters for a secret organization of 
college guerrillas. 


Tue work of 36 years was de- 
stroyed when Japanese forces ex- 
plointed the College’s crops, flocks, 
and livestock. Records, books and 
buildings were also ruined. Such de- 
velopments were lost as the Berkjala 


swine and Los Banos Cantonese 
chickens, especially designed for use 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The only animal on the Philippine campus to survive the Japanese occu- 
pation is Survivor (upper left), an ox who still trods the campus as a 


revered and heralded college character. Dean L. |. Uichanco shakes hands 
with Dean W. |. Myers (lower right) during a recent trip to Cornell. 


by Philippine farmers. Advanced edu- 
cation in the most vital fields of Phil- 
ippine agriculture was at a standstill. 
Only one building for instruction re- 
mained on the war-ridden campus. 

By rebuilding the College after the 
war, the exchange program would al- 
so improve the Philippine agriculture. 

Seventy per cent of the Philippine 
people are farmers and agricultural 
products are four-fifths of the cash ex- 
ports from the Islands. The average 
Filipino farmer lives in a small bam- 
boo house that rests well above the 
ground. A few chickens and a pig or 
two are often kept under it. 


Tue Filipino diet features much 
less variety than does our own. Rice is 
their basic food and corn, sweet pota- 
ties, beans, peas, fruit and fish make 
up the rest of the Filipino diet. The 
carabao supplies most of their milk 
and meat, which is not much. Its ca- 
pacity for milk production is limited 
to about one quart per day for a short 
period of time. It is seldom slaugh- 
tered because it is used for practically 
all farm work as the main source of 
power. 

To help the Philippine College im- 
prove this system of farming, a con- 
tract was negotiated in 1952 through 
the Foreign Operations Mission—an 
American organization that helps 


countries rebuild themselves after the 
devastations of war. The resulting 
program is financed by the United 
States and Philippine governments. 


An important phase of the pro- 
gram is an exchange whereby profes- 
sors from Cornell go to Los Banos to 
work as advisors, and young in- 
structors from the Unveristy of the 
Philippines come to Cornell’s College 
of Agriculture. Ten young Filipinos 
come to Cornell each year to do grad- 
uate study and then return to Los 
Banos to work at the College of Ag- 
riculture there. To date, 27 Filipinos 
have studied in the United States. 

During the past four years, 24 Cor- 
nell staff members have aided the 
Philippine College in improving the 
agricultural conditions of the Islands. 
Thirteen advisors from Cornell are 
now working at Los Banos with its 
faculty of 200. 

The intention of the Cornellians is 
to set an example for the regular fac- 
ulty to learn better technics for re- 
search and teaching. The regular fac- 
ulty of the Philippine College has 
been somewhat slow to do research of 
a practical nature. However, the 
American specialists have helped them 
to see and appreciate that the real im- 
portance of agricultural research and 


(turn to page 20) 
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and compares them to 
wild, natural birds. 


By ELINOR A. RAMP ‘57 


SHORT walk down the hill 

from Fernow Hall and across the 
Cornell Plantation will take you to a 
redwood-sided building nestled below 
the pines on Comstock Knoll. This 
attractive frame building was con- 
structed by the College of Agriculture 
in the summer of 1955 to provide 
quarters for experimental birds. As 
you step into the Conservation De- 
partment’s new aviary, you are greeted 
by the sound and color of the feath- 
ered inhabitants. 

A brassy golden Bullock’s Oriole 
from California pauses a moment to 
peck at a piece of fresh banana; a 
gaily clad Lazuli Bunting, also from 
the far West, flits nearby, while a 
black and rusty Towhee blinks lazily 
from his perch. Bright blue Steller’s 
jay, the familiar Cardinal and Indigo 
Bunting, add their color to the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of the laboratory. 

This pleasant building and its in- 
teresting occupants are in the charge 
of Dr. Charles G. Sibley, associate 
professor of ornithology. Through his 
planning and efforts the structure was 
built and the birds were assembled. 


Tue research project, of which the 
aviary and the birds are a part, con- 
cerns the study of hybridization in an- 
imals. ‘Hybridization has been, and 
is, of great importance in developng 
improved varieties of agricultural 
products, but we know very little 
about its effects on natural popula- 
tions,” Dr. Sibley points out. The 
purpose of the aviary birds is to be- 
come the parents of hybrid offspring 
which are needed for comparison with 
natural, wild hybrids occurring in the 
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Cornell’s Dr. C. G. Sibley 
does research on hybrid 
birds in new laboratory 


Bird “Guinea Pigs” Live at New Aviary 
















Great Plains. This study actually be- 
gan over ten years ago when Dr. Sib- 
ley became interested in the complex 
problem of hybridization which oc- 
curs between two very different ap- 
pearing species of towheels in Mexico. 
One species, the Collared Towhee 
lives in the high altitude pine and fir 
forests of the Mexican plateau. The 
other species, the Spotted Towhee, oc- 
curs from Canada to Guatemala at 
lower elevations. The two species 
come into contact at several places in 
Mexico where their habits adjoin and 
hybridization has occurred. 


Four field expeditions were made 
between 1946 and 1954 to study the 
numerous natural hybrids in the field 
and also to collect specimens. These 
studies have shown that it has been 
the clearing of forests for agriculture 
and lumbering which has_ broken 
down the habitat barriers between the 
two species and permitted them to 
come into contact and hybridize. 

“From these studies we now know 
more about the patterns of genetic 
recombination which occur when 
long-separated populations rejoin and 
interbreed,” says Dr. Sibley. ““These 
studies throw some light on questions 
of both theoretical and practical im- 
portance in the field of evolutionary 
research.” 

The present studies are concerned 
with hybridization between certain 
eastern and western species in the 
Great Plains, again as a result of 
human activities. There, however, it 
has been the planting of trees, rather 
than their removal, which has per- 
mitted the long-separated pairs of re- 
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lated species to meet and interbreed. 


Tue stage was set more than 
10,000 years ago when the great glac- 
iers of the Ice Age forced many birds 
and other animals to seek refuge in the 
more temperate southeastern and 
southwestern portions of the conti- 
nent. As a consequence, previously 
continuous bird populations were 
split. When the glaciers receded, the 
extensive grassland of the Great 
Plains developed. This grassland was 
also a barrier to woodland birds and 
the isolation of eastern and western 
populations continued. 

To the east of the Plains there were 
such birds as the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Indigo Bunting, Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Baltimore Oriole and Red- 
eyed Towhee. West of the Plains 
their close relatives, of common ances- 
try, were the Black-headed Grosbeak, 
Lazuli Bunting, Red- shafted Flicker, 
Bullock Oriole and the Spotted Tow- 
hee. All of these birds require some 
brushy cover or trees and, consequent- 
ly, could not live in the grassy plains. 

They probably filtered along the 
rivers but this limited contact had but 
little effect and they continued to di- 
verge until the differences we see to- 
day were attained. If this isolation 
had continued, unchanged, these vari- 
ous pairs of “species” would eventual- 
ly have developed “isolating mechan- 
isms’ which would have prevented 
their interbreeding. But before this 
could occur, the New World was col- 
onized by Europeans and the Plains 
came under the control of an agricul- 
tural society. 

(turn to page 22) 
























































































































































































































































































































































NE of the things that impresses 

the visitor to America, after he 
has been in the country for a while, is 
the general predictability of American 
behavior. In a country fostered by 
the pioneer spirit of adventure and 
discovery, this singleness in the ways 
of doing and acting comes as a mild 
shock to the foreigner whose original 
impression of America is gleaned from 
the movie stories of the ‘wild West’ 
and the eccentricities of Robert 
Benchley. 

The weather is by far the most fer- 
tile topic of conversation and, apart 
from its delightfully changing seasons 
of wide variation in possible temper- 
atures between one day and the next, 
it constitutes the most unpredictable 
element in America. Although with 
such an efficient weather forecasting 
service, the fun of being ‘caught’ in 
the rain is largly absent for one accus- 
tomed to the sudden tropical storms of 


a Caribbean island. 


I sEAVING the shores of my native 
Jamaica, I sailed forth to sample the 
fields of higher learning and the great 
American way of life. My experience 
has been both pleasant and puzzling. 
Take for instance my first trip on 
a New York City subway. The well 
ordered countenance of that silent 
audience is at first unbelievable. In 
vain | looked for a sign of animation 
on those set, unsmiling, mask-like 
faces. Never a sound or sign of indi- 
vidual expression disturbed the click- 
ity-clack monotony of that hurtling 
cage of steel. Everyone seemed deep 
in reverie and if a conversation did 
chance to take place between two 
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Jamaican Observes 
American Customs 


‘““Americans lack the pioneer spirit of 
adventure and are very predictable.” 


By HUGH R. SHAW ‘57 


companions, it was held in the silent 
lip-moving manner of the mystic 
worshipper. 

I began to wonder whether any 
type of lively expression in public and 
particularly on the subway trains was 
strictly taboo, when on another occa- 
sion, travelling on the crowded up- 
town train, I was delighted by the 
lusty entrance of a chattering, gig- 
gling group of college students. They 
broke the spell cast by that silent dis- 
mal company and in their lively con- 
versation was to be found all the vi- 
vacity and sparkle so much associated 
with the people of my own country. 


] BEGAN to miss the lively humor 
of the Jamaican market women as, 
seated with her capacious baskets at 
the rear of the home-bound bus, she 
freely discourses with her companion 
on the events of a sultry day in the 
city. I concluded that here, at least in 
these youngsters, were to be found all 
the naturalness and audacity of the 
American people untrammelled by 
custom or unstifled by the regimenta- 
tion of industrial life. No wonder that 
I looked forward to college. 

Cornell “rolls out the carpet” for 
her in-coming foreign students. A 
breath-taking round of activities 
awaits the new-comer from another 
land during his first weeks on campus. 

My first big campus party, if un- 
usual, certainly was a revealing affair. 
Group activity ,which seems to be the 
over-riding concern not only of sociol- 
ogists but of all studious Americans, 
was the order of the day. Only such 
things as could be enjoyed by all with- 
in the confines of a_ well-ordered 


group, such as coralling, folk-dancing 
and the like, were indulged in. There 
was no opportunity for the ‘free 
lancer.’ This lack of improvision, or 
necessity to conform, not only in en- 
tertainment but in everyday affairs is 
striking in American life, especially to 
one from a country such as mine, 
where each individual seems to be a 
contradiction of the other. 


In contrast, I find American man- 
ners extremely predictable. For ex- 
ample, the matter of a response when 
a compliment is extended: With un- 
varying regularity one gets the stock 
answer, “Thank you,” whether it be 
from a lady or gentleman, a friend or 
mere acquaintance. Mark you, this is 
a perfectly proper and polite response, 
but when repeated in that parrot-like 
manner, carries with it an air of 
abrupt finality. Back home when a 
lady is complimented on her appear- 
ance or the beauty of her home, the 
originality of her response indicates a 
consciousness of your remark that al- 
lows further discourse on the subject. 


In conversation, as in work, my 
American friends are immensely prac- 
tical. If I had expected that college 
association would afford an opportu- 
nity for deep profound debates or dis- 
courses sharp and sparkling, I would 
be disappointed. In the business of 
learning facts and preparing for a 
place in modern competitive society, 
the American student finds little time 
for the niceties associated with quiet 
living. This disregard for anything 
that smacks of too much intellectual- 
ism may well be the secret of Ameri- 
ca’s material success. 
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This Show is a Tradition 


Its actors and actresses belong to 
different genera, but they’re all 
well-scrubbed and student-coached. 


By CHRISTINE C. CARR ‘57 


HE judges are now pinning 

the Grand Champion and Re- 
serve Grand Champion showmen.” 
The announcer’s voice blares out 
across the crowded judging pavilion 
and the audience gives the winners an 
enthusiastic round of applause. An- 
other Student Livestock Show at Cor- 
nell is nearing completion and an- 
other record of hard work and a lot of 
fun has been written. We as ob- 
servers, however, often fail to recog- 
nize the hard work and years of plan- 
ning and expansion which have gone 
into the production of this annual stu- 
dent event. 


The first Student Livestock Show 
at Cornell was held on February 11, 
1913. Largely a result of the effort of 
Professor H. H. Wing, the first head 
of the department of animal husban- 
dry, the show was an outgrowth of 
the Annual Livestock Institute held 
during Farm and Home Week, or 
Farmers’ Week as it was then called. 
As a part of the Institute, cow judg- 
ing and horse judging contests were 
held for the visitors, but students were 
restricted from competition. 


Professor Wing, who had helped to 
found the Cornell Round-Up Club, a 
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chapter of the National Block and 
Bridle Club, felt that there was a 
strong need for a show where the stu- 
dents could put into practice some of 
the skills that they had learned, and 
at the same time get a taste of compet- 
itive livestock showing. Thus in 1913, 
during the Sixth Annual Farmers’ 
Week, the Round-Up Club in cooper- 
ation with the department of animal 
husbandry, sponsored the first All- 
Student Livestock Show, using ani- 
mals from the College herd and flock 
exclusively. The object of the show 
was to create interest in the breeding 
and exhibition of pure-bred livestock. 


Fourteen classes for sheep, horses 
and cattle were held during the first 
show. Interested students selected 
their animals by lot. For three weeks 
before the show, the contestants were 
given practical instruction in training, 
grooming and fitting the animals un- 
der the guidance of the faculty and 
various breeders. The animals were 
then judged for cleanliness, condition 
of grooming and behavior in the show 
ring, rather than on their individual 
conformation. Prizes were awarded 
to the best showman. 


Closely allied with the Livestock 
Institute and Student Show in the 
early days, was the Annual Parade of 
Livestock. This parade, held during 
the morning before the show, was a 
procession of some of the livestock 
owned by the College. The route of 
the parade was down Tower Road 
past Roberts Hall, the main agricul- 
tural building, to the Library Tower, 
and back again. The horses and cattle 
were led by the students and the sheep 
and pigs were trucked on floats. At 
the end of the week, the surplus ani- 
mals were sold at public auction. 

An important part of the livestock 
parade for many years was the show- 
ing of several teams of two-year old 
Percheron colts, which were used as 
part of the course in the horse train- 
ing. The unbroken colts were pur- 
chased by the College and each stu- 
dent in the course was given the task 
of breaking and training to harness. 
‘The colts were then put on exhibition 
during Farm and Home Week. 

Throughtout the years the Student 
Livestock Show has been altered in 
several ways. Beef cattle and swine 
were added to the yearly list of classes. 
The 1952 Show marked the end of 
the draft horse division and the begin- 
ning of light horse classes. 

This year’s show, the 42nd annual, 
will be held on Friday, March 23. 
Competition is open to any student in 
the University who shows the ability 
to fit and show the animal. No previ- 
ous experience with livestock is neces- 
sary, and inexperienced students will 
receive help from the faculty, the 
superintendents of livestock, and es- 
pecially from other exhibitors. Special 
instruction sessions in showing are 
held for each division before the show. 


Jupces of the divisions are usually 
former students of the College. Prizes 
for the classes are provided by inter- 
ested breeders and agricultural firms. 
In addition to the individual class 
winners, Grand Champions and Re- 
serve Grand Champions are awarded 
in each division. Robert Smith ’56 is 
this year’s show superintendent. The 
division superintendents are Eugene 
Phillips 56, Beef; David Porter ’57, 
Dairy; Robert Shirley °57, Horses; 
John Nicoli, Swine; and Michael 
Herschler ’58, Sheep. 

Since the early days of Farm and 
Home Week, the Student Livestock 
Fitting and Showmanship Contest has 
been one of the high points of Farm 
and Home Week. Every year visitors 
from all over the state make their way 
to the judging pavilion to add their 
opinions to those of the judges and 
cheer their favorites on to the win- 
ners’ circle. 
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Warner Oland, the original 
Charlie Chan, brings order 
to a tense barroom episode 
in Patria’, a silent film. Few 
film fans know that he was 
born of Swedish descent. 


COURTESY OF DEWITT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Ithaca’s Glamorous Film Era 


Sinking submarines, burning buildings, and 
rescues were common events to townspeople 
when old-time movies occupied Stewart Park. 


By ROSAMONDE A. HAIRE ‘57 


. HE low-slung Stutz “bearcat,” 
flashing a brilliant yellow, sped 
through the main street of Trumans- 
burg. Many times the quiet rural at- 
mosphere had been shattered by the 
speeding roadster driven by the beau- 
teous blonde film star. Area farmers 
cursed when the roaring automobile 
frightened their cattle, chickens, and 
horse. A Trumansburg policeman fi- 
nally fined her five dollars when the 
high-handed ways of the straw-haired 
actress aroused his ire. The young 
woman was more than a bit annoyed. 
She thrust a ten dollar bill at the ven- 
erable justice of the peace and strode 
from the courtroom. 
“Just a minute 
shouted the justice. 


your change,” 
“Keep it,” she snapped, before she 
hopped in her streamlined automobile, 
ie : 
for I am going out of here a h 
of a lot faster than I came in.” 


This was Pearl White, the high liv- 
ing, lavish spending personification of 
the “glamor girl” of 1916. 
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What was Pearl doing in the Tru- 
mansburg area? It was entirely pos- 
sible, for Ithaca played host to the 
young motion picture industry for 
more than seven years. The fact is 
that a typical day of 1916 in Ithaca 
might experience trolley cars hurtling 
into Fall Creek Gorge, a boat race on 
Cayuga, a hold-up in a “western 
saloon,” or a glamorous film star 
strolling on State Street. Here many 
of the greatest actors and actresses of 
the silent era gained their greatest 
glory or went on to even greater fame. 
The honor role includes such celebri- 
ties as Francis X. Bushman, Beverly 
Bayne, Norma ‘Talmadge, Pearl 


White, Irene Castle, and Milton Sills. 


Ir is said that Ithaca was the center 


of the motion picture industry when 
“Hollywood was nothing more than a 
barren cactus grove.” A chance visit 
to Ithaca in 1912 by Theodore Whar- 
ton to shoot scenes of the Cornell- 
Penn State football game proved the 
starting point. The surrounding 


countryside and scenery—the many 
gorges, cliffs, falls, winding roads, and 
even Lake Cayuga itself—impressed 
the producer. 


Ta E Wharton Studios became cen- 
tered at the completely outfitted 
movie colony in the rejuvenated Ren- 
wick Park (now Stewart Park). The 
brothers, Ted and Leo Wharton, 
were enterprising and versatile crafts- 
men. They could utilize the Cayuga 
Inlet to represent a muddy river in 
China or the sparkling blue Danube. 
Renwick Park was complete with 
stages, dressing rooms, technical labor- 
atories, and a main office. Hundreds 
of Ithaca residents as well as college 
students were cast as extras. 

Serials were the big box office at- 
traction in that day of the new ndus- 
try. Initiated with the “Perils of 
Pauline’, starring Pearl White, 
which had several scenes filmed in 
Ithaca, this college town now pro- 
vided the setting for the first big 
Wharton hit “Mysteries of Myra.” 
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This was followed in 1916 by 
“Eagles Eye’, an expose of the Ger- 
man government’s intrigue in Amer- 
ica, and the “Exploits of Elaine’, the 
longest serial ever produced. This 
lengthy film of 37 installments re- 
united the co-stars of the “Perils of 
Pauline’— glamorous Pearl White 
and Creighton Hale, the handsome 
Irishman who was the Tyrone Power 
of his day. Their fast life and general 
“goings on” still are remembered by 
many Ithacans. 


FRANCIS X. Bushman and Bever- 
ly Bayne, considered the two most ap- 
pealing heartrobs of the War period, 
starred in one of the most interesting 
pictures made by the Wharton broth- 
ers in Ithaca. The scene of “Dear Old 
Girl” was set around life in a large 
university and several of the Cornell 
fraternities and boat houses were used 
as background. The last reel of the 
film provided for a fraternity house on 
fire, and for this ‘colossal blaze” one 
of the biggest sets of the time was con- 
structed . . . a fabricated representa- 
tion of the Phi Sigma Kappa house. 
Nothing was spared to make the cli- 
max a thriller and as the cameras 
ground on the raging inferno of light 
wood and kerosene, Francis X. Bush- 
man braved all to rush to the rescue 
of his “coed” sweetheart, Beverly 
Bayne. 


ANOTHER movie produced here 
during the height of the pre-World 
War I intrigue was “Patria’’—incor- 
porating the plot of proposed invasion 
of the United States by Japan and 
Mexico. Starring in the picture were 
the beauteous Irene Castle and hand- 
some Milton Sills. 

Ithaca experienced in those days, 
the glamour and love affairs of her big 
name stars just as Hollywood does to- 
day. Franvis X. Bushman, idol of a 
million women, owned a large and ex- 
pensively furnished home where the 
Alpha Phi sorority is now located. At 
the height of his film glory, he left his 
wife and three small children to run 
away with his leading lady, Beverly 
Bayne. The two lovers brashly set up 
housekeeping almost directly across 
the street at the site of the present 
Kappa Kappa Gamma house. 


The artificiality of the scenes was 
commonly known by native Ithacans, 
but the death-defying thrills of the 
early movies still continued to stir 
millions of fans across the country. 
People crowded the Trumansburg 
road when the famous daredevil 
Harry Baker was to stage the “thrill- 
ing” auto race with the Black Dia- 
mond train. To the crossing where the 
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“breathtaking escape” was to take 
place, the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
sent an engine. As the breathless 
crowd waited, Baker drove his mod- 
ern automobile directly in front of the 
engine. Then, on the director’s signal, 
both the engine and auto were put in- 
to reverse gear and backed off the 
crossing whle the cameras ground 
furiously—also in reverse. 

Having less authenticity than even 
the Black Diamond episode, was the 
sinking of a submarine in the propa- 
ganda film “In the Air.” A miniature 
vessel was constructed, and on the 
“briny depths” of the Old Armory 
swimming pool, it was made to disap- 
pear while an electric fan churned up 
enormous ocean waves. 


N OT all of the thrills were faked 
however. Many of the fires and 
battles on the lake were actually per- 
formed. And the crowd gasped in as- 
tonishment as Ray June, a local boy, 
drove a motorcycle off the old boat 
dock. Ithacans remember too, that the 
trolley cars resounded with true gusto 
when they hit the bottom of the gorge. 

Moviegoers often reacted with 
tears and high-spirited cheers of en- 
thusiasm during the scenes of silent 


serials. If sound had been used in the 
early serials, some Ithacans doubt 
whether the talkies would have been 
heard above the shouts of the audi- 
ence. 


Bur the romance and magic of the 
movie industry were not to survive 
here. In 1920, seven years after it be- 
gan, the Wharton venture hit the 
rocks financially. It seems that the 
people of Ithaca disregarded the eco- 
nomic possibilities that the industry 
offered the area. Wharton left for the 
Golden West, California together 
with the other producers. 

Today little evidence is left of the 
former booming enterprise. But many 
of Ithaca’s middle-aged residents re- 
member the exciting fimes between 
1913 and 1920 when Francis X. 
Bushman wooed Beverly Bayne in life 
and on the screen; when Pearl White, 
lovable hoyden that she was, rocked 
the countryside; or when Lionel 
Barrymore sat next to their dad or 
mother in the Dutch Kitchen. 

Colorful, eventful, and startling, 
the movie days faded as rapidly as 
they had appeared. Yet in their brief 
stay, they provided an interesting side- 
light to Ithaca’s diversified past. 


Irene Castle and Milton Sills share an exciting scene in “Patria”, a silent movie intrigue. 
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The paper “necklace” worn by 
Mrs. Jaynes is now undergo- 
ing test at Cornell University. 
The revolutionary method for 
packaging milk and ice cream 
is called Tetra-Pak and can pro- 
duce as many as 70 entire 
packages each minute of work. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Milk in a Pyramid 


By GEIR V. GUDNASON ‘56 


USTOMERS objected violently 

when milk was first put in a glass 
bottle. They had associated glass 
bottles with beer, wine and other al- 
coholic beverages. It was therefore 
hard for them to become accustomed 
to milk in bottles. But, people soon 
got used to the milk bottle. Next, the 
paper milk container came on the 
market. Again customers objected be- 
cause they just weern’t used to drink- 
ing milk from a paper container. Pa- 
per milk containers are now more 
popular than glass bottles, and their 
popularity continues to increase. 


The latest inovation has been a rev- 
olutionary paper milk container de- 
veloped by Swedish engineers. This is 
the ‘“Tetra-pak.”” The word means a 
four-sided package, and that’s where 
the revolutionary twist lies. The pack- 
age only has four sides, which gives it 
the shape of three-sided pyramid. In 
case you can’t visualize the shape of 
the container, take a sheet of paper 
and make a tube out of it. Then close 
the tnbe near the bottom by placing 
your fingers over it scissor-like. Next 
do the same thing about four inches 
above that, but at right angles to it. 
You now have made a tetra-pak. 


| N spite of its unusual shape, the tet- 
ra-pake has a few advantages over 
the existing paper containers, and 
will undoubtedly gain the confidence 
of Americans as it has already won 
the friendship of Scandinavians. 
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The most important advantage of 
the tetra-pak process is at its low cost 
compared to all other existing meth- 
ods of packaging. The machine itself 
is a much smaller and simpler unit 
than American packaging units of 
similar output, and thus it saves a lot 
of room in the milk plant. It is also 
speedier than American machines of 
similar size, as it puts out as many as 
70 complete packages a minute. The 
Swedish plastic-coated paper used in 
the container is cheaper than Ameri- 
can made paper. It is estimated that 
these advantages will reduce the cost 
of milk at least 1 cent per half pint. 


Bur though the strange shape of 
the tetra-pake container has some dis- 
advantages, its advantages are much 
more important. You can’t tip it over 
accidentally, like all other milk con- 
tainers, because it is resting on one- 
fourth of its surface are, whereas the 
usual paper milk container is sitting 
on about one-fourteenth of its surface 
area. Secondly, you can throw an un- 
opened tetra-pak into the refrigerator, 
and it does not make any difference 
which side it lands on. Any side is the 
right side. Furthermore, you don’t 
have to worry about finding the right 
place to open it. The tetra-pak can be 
opened on any one of its four corners. 

But the unconventional shape also 
poses difficulties. It will undoubtedly 
be hard to market at first, but as the 
advantages become evident, people 
will eventually get used to it. 


Another difficulty in the shape of 
the package lies in the method of 
opening. It consists of simply cutting 
one of the corners, which means that 
the pouring lip isn’t covered as the 
health rules require. But this problem 
will probably be solved by producing 
only packages of the single service 
type, such as individual cream con- 
tainers for restaurants. 

The tetra-pak operation is rather 
simple. The machine first forms a cyl- 
inder, which is sealed at the bottom. 
The cylinder is then automatically 
filled with the proper amount of milk, 
and the top is sealed at right angles to 
the bottom seal, but under the surface 
of the milk. For this reason there is 
no danger of getting foam inside the 
package which causes incomplete fill- 
ing with all other milk filling devices. 

The complete package passes from 
the main part of the machine, filled 
and sealed in an unbroken chain. In 
the last part of the operation the chain 
is cut apart by a combination scissors- 
type cutter and knife blades, and the 
machine spits the packages snugly into 
place into a specially made octagonal 
basket. 

The tetra-pak machine is made in 
five sizes: 1 oz, 4 0z, one-half pint, 
one-third quart, 1 pint, and 1 liter. In 
Sweden the one-half pint one-third 
quart size is the most popular. The 1 
liter is not very popular because of 
difficulty in handling. 


OrIGINALLY developed for the 
milk industry, the method has 
shown great possibilities for other in- 
dustries as well. The machine will be 
used in wine packaging tests in 
France. In some European countries 
it is already used to package fruit 
juices and vegetables, and in the U.S. 
the maple syrup industry is eyeing the 
tetra-pak with interest. 

So far five tetra-pak machines have 
been brought to this country. Two of 
these have been installed at Cornell, 
and the dairy industry department is 
using them for research to study 
handling, cost of operation, and per- 
haps: most important, the reactions 
of consumers. But in the near future 
the department will start producing 
commercially, and we of Cornell will 
be among the first in the United 
States to try out this new package, or 
perhaps, rather, to have it tried out on 
us. 

The advantages of the tetra-pak are 
obvious, but it will probably take the 
public some time to get used to it.In 
the meantime you would do well to 
start getting used to the funny shaped 
packages. You are going to see a lot 
of them in the years to come. 
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After a five weeks trip through 
Europe, students will help build 
a badly needed school structure. 







By BONNIE P. SMITH ‘56 


N the first project of its kind, Cor- 

nell students have an opportunity of 
actually going to a nation that needs 
help and building a structure that will 
have a permanent effect on the devel- 
opment of that country. This summer, 
32 Cornell students will travel to a 
small community in northern Greece 
and construct a badly needed resi- 
dence building for single faculty mem- 
bers of the American Farm School. 


The setting for the project is Thes- 
seloniki, Greece, located near the 
borders of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. At present, faculty members 
are living in the boys dormitories— 
occupying space that might otherwise 
accommodate 20 more students in ad- 
dition to the present capacity of 180. 


Here at Cornell, 20 more students 
seems like a drop in the bucket, but 
its signficance to the rural develop- 
ment of Greece is great. By expanding 
its facilities, the American Farm 
School can add 20 additional gradu- 
ates each to their more than 2,000 
alumnae who have taken their place 
in Greek society by being leaders of 
small farming communities; by intro- 
ducing new farming practices; by en- 
couraging the use of modern equip- 
ment and machinery; and by inspiring 
others with their outstanding example 
of initiative and courage. 


I; is reported that 69 per cent of all 
graduates of the Farm School run 
their own farms or work in some field 
related to farming. Their farms and 
homes are well kept, most of them 
have modern machinery, and many of 
the graduates are the only farmers in 
their villages with purebred livestock. 
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COURTESY OF CURW 


Students in the American Farm School at work constructing a chapel in 1953. 


Cornellians To Aid Farm School In Greece 


Many of the students come from 
villages which illustrate the contribu- 
tions made by the Farm School to the 
development of Greece. Villages over 
the countryside of northern Greece 
where the Apostle Paul is said to have 
preached are landmarks of Biblical 
history. Many aspects of present day 
Greek life in some mountain villages 
are reminders of the day of Saint 
Paul, such as the practice of threshing 
grain by driving the animals over 
stones covered with grain. The aver- 
age farm supporting a family of five 
is from five to ten acres. Family in- 
comes average $240 a year. In addi- 
tion, a farmer’s land may have been 
divided and redivided until his five to 
ten acres are in ten or more strips of 
land. The fields cluster around a 
small group of houses in the village. 
This peaceful pastoral scene often ob- 
scures inadequate water supply and 
lack of sanitation. 


Yer, the picture is changing from 
the small farm villages of families who 
exist on what they can produce on 
their land to a more commercialized 
form of agriculture. Many farmers 
are now growing tobacco, wheat, and 
other cereal products for market. 
Farm mechanization is moving into 
village farms. Electricity is the latest 
introduction to Greek agriculture. 

- The American Farm School is one 
of the great leaders in this farm prog- 
ress. Its training is kept a jump or two 
ahead of present day trends in Greece, 
with confident hope that its students 
will be able to use new methods and 
equipment within the next ten years. 
There is a balance between practice in 
using present day equipment and ex- 


perience in preparation for the future. 
For example, students plow with both 
horse and tractor and they learn how 
to use electricity along with other 
sources of power and light. 


FIGHT hours of the students’ day 
are concerned with practical work or 
classroom study. One-third of their 
courses are academic subjects and the 
rest are agricultural subjects. Evening 
activity consists of supervised study 
halls. According to Mr. Scapariotes, 
a faculty member of the Farm School 
studying at Cornell, the boys at the 
school are very enthusiastic about 
their work and look forward to the 
time when they can carry their knowl- 
edge back to their own communities. 
He added that these boys are good 
farmers when they leave the school 
and they probably have a great deal 
more practical knowledge than many 
graduates of our agricultural colleges. 

Over a period of 50 years, the 
American Farm School has developed 
from a small adobe hut on 30 acres of 
poor farm land to a prosperous farm 
with 33 buildings covering 350 acres 
of land. Dr. James H. House, mis- 
sionary in northern Greece at the turn 
of the century, became familiar with 
rural people and their needs. It be- 
came so important to him that these 
people develop better methods of 
farming and raise their level of living, 
that, in 1904, he organized the Ameri- 
can Farm School for young boys from 
these poor farm families. The school 
is financed largely by contributions 
from interested people. Because for- 
mer presidents were Princeton men, 
much financial aid has originated 

(turn to page 28) 
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PHOTO SCIENCE STUDIOS BY SOL GOLDBERG 


Classified For 
Service to All 


$500,000 needed to continue work 
started by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 


By MARY L. HOLMES ’56 


OST of us on campus know that Liberty Hyde 

Bailey was once the Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture. Some of us associate his name with Bailey Hall. 
Some of us knew he was the elderly gentleman whom we 
occasionally saw on campus before his death two years ago. 
But few recent Cornellians know that he was a world re- 
nowned scientist in the fields of horticulture and botany. 
Cornell was the center of Dr. Bailey’s studies of the plants 
of the world. His collections of plants and texts housed 
and used right here on the fourth floor of Mann Library 
in an institution known as the Bailey Hortorium. 

Behind the doors marked “Bailey Hortorium’’ are 
rows oft steel files. Each shelf of each file holds some of the 
fruits of Dr. Bailey’s trips throughout the world to collect 
plants. Some of these dried, mounted specimens date from 
1881, from one of his first collections of plants native to 


Michigan. His original private collection of some 


125,000 specimens has grown to over 250,000 through con- 
tinuous trips to collect plants. The plants that Dr. Moore, 
one of the present staff members, brings back with him 
from Europe this year, will be added to this number. All 
these specimens are kept in the hortorium. 


| N a portion of the stacks of Mann Library, Dr. Bailey’s 
books and catalogues are kept. A modern laboratory and 
art studio equipment and a main office complete the physi- 
cal facilities of the Bailey Hortorium. 

These are the tools used by the present staff of trained 
botanists to continue the life work of the hortorium’s 
founder. Until his death two years ago, at the age of 96, 
Dr. Bailey was still working with the staff, doing research 
and writing about plant classification and identification. 
Dr. Bailey-described the word hortorium, which he coined 
in 1935, as the name of the research center, as “. . . a place 
for the scientific study of plants of the garden, for their 
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Gordon DeWolff, one of the Hortorium staff, examines a specimen 
of Mentha Rotundifolia—a necessary step for plant identification. 


documentation, their classification, and for their naming.” 
Dr. George Lawrence, the present director of the hortor- 
ium, says that its founder considered any place where men 
grow plants to be a garden. This means that nurserymen, 
farmers, florists, seedsmen and amateur gardeners, as well 
as horticulturists, share in the hortorium research. 


Tue hortorium is the outgrowth of Dr. Bailey’s in- 
terest in cultivated plants. He was especially learned about 
palms, the cucumber family and blackberries, the plants 
he collected on most of his trips. His procedure for study- 
ing the plants, and for identifying and classifying them, is 
the one the hortorium still uses. Dr. Bailey’s collection of 
books serve as the basic research material for the studies. 
His specimens help to identify plants. The cultivated 
plants the staff deals with are more difficult to work with 
than plants found wild or in their native location, because 
the origin of many cultivated plants has been lost. There- 
fore, the researchers must be able to identify many plant 
families on sight in order to begin to use the references. 
The results of the detailed studies are presented in many 
ways, both for the layman and the scientist. 


Books, monographs and articles are published as soon 
as new studies have been completed. They are accepted as 
authoritative and used as basic references throughout the 
world. Dr. Bailey alone wrote 65 titles, compiled three 
horticultural encyclopedias and edited nearly 200 works. 
Dr. Bailey’s 25 years of work with the hortorium and its 
staff has produced two standard reference works, Hortus 
Second, concise dictionary of gardening; and a Manual 
of Cultivated Plants. 

The relatively small staff of five considers its services 
to gardeners, nurserymen and seedsmen as important as its 
technical work. Anyone requesting the information will be 
given plant descriptions, names of the men who described 
or discovered them, sources of plants or seeds throughout 
the world, and the ways related plants may be distin- 
guished from one another. In the future the hortorium 
hopes to increase its services to nurserymen and seed com- 
panies by editing their catalogues if they wish. This will 
ensure that they are using correct names for the plants. 


‘i 
‘T O continue the work that Dr. Bailey had pioneered, 
plans are being made to write new editions of several of 
Dr. Bailey’s basic works. This will mean expanding the 
staff to nermit the complete and detailed research that is 
required to make them authoritative. 


It will require significant expense, more than the bud- 
get from the College of Agriculture now allows. To en- 
sure completion of the projects, Dr. Lawrence announced 
on March 15, the anniversary of Liberty Hvde Bailey’s 
birth, that the University Trustees authorized a Liberty 
Hyde Bailey Memorial fund. The goal of this endowment 
is $500,000, to be raised during the next ten years. Dr. 
Lawrence believes that the extent of the future services of 
the hortorium may depend upon the success of this project. 
This Memorial represents one way to assure further ad- 
vances in the field that Dr. Bailey helped establish. 


Dr. Bailey has pioneered in many fields. The Univer- 
sity owes a great deal to Dr. Bailey for his success in secur- 
ing for the College of Agriculture the state support that 
it now enjoys. His listing of Mendel’s work on inheri- 
tance led DeVres to the source of that monumental work 
on the laws of inheritance. We may take justifiable pride 
in the life work of this great man which is being continued. 
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nual FEDERATION EXCHANGE, INC. 
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I Ithaca, New York 
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stin- A purchasing and marketing cooperative serving farmers in 
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-om- New York, New Jersey, and Northern Pennsylvania, offers 


will employment opportunities for trainees leading to positions in 


Management, Purchasing, Agricultural Engineering, Produc- 


sred, tion, and other positions in Wholesaling and Retailing. 
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r the 


at is Minimum starting salary: $3900 a year plus excellent benefits 


bud- Members of company management will interview applicants. 
ad For further information and interview appointment, please 
iley’s contact Prof. Howard S. Tyler, 192 Roberts Hall or Milton 
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Your Problem: 
TRANSPORTATION 


Solution: 


GLENN'S 


entfr 


Service Station 


BATTERIES 

TIRES 

SERVICE 

and 

CONVERSATION DELUXE 


Where ? ? ? 
The Crossroads of Collegetown 
Corner Dryden Rd. and College Ave. 


PHONE 4-9176 
When ? ? ? 
7:30 a.m. — 10:00 p.m. 


SALE! 


Winter Jackets 


Fleece Lining 
Quilted Lining 


Slacks 


Wool Flannels 
Wool Worsteds 
Wool Gabardines 


25% Off 


The Cornell Campus Store 


Barnes Hall 


Buyers (right) inspect the quality of fruit on one of New York's railroad palit 


Pier Auctions Chi: 


Although often confusing, auctions: 


By NORMAN S. TURKISH ‘56 


HAT will be on your table for Easter dinner? You wi 

probably enjoy food from all parts of the country—plum 
turkeys, raised in Maryland ; with cranberry sauce from the bogs 
Massachusetts ; sweet yams grown in sunny Louisiana; and county 
green spinach from the Colorado plateau. The feature of the me 
will be a giant bowl filled wth luscious-sun ripened fruits. De 
cious red apples, russet colored Bartlett pears, golden oranges, gia 
blue grapes, and bright red tangerines all will be attractively « 
ranged in the bowl. 


Much of our fruit is grown in California. When the fruit: 
picked at maturity it is immediately packed, pre-cooled, and loattl 
onto freight trains. It is then on its way to travel across the cou 
try. Throughout its voyage it is constantly being re-iced to prot 
the wonderful flavor it possesses. It arrives at Jersey City. 

In the meanwhile, the shipper had notified his representatir 
or receiver as he is called, in New York City of the amount of pn 
duce shipped, the brand it bears, and the various sizes. The: 
ceiver relays this information to the Auction Company under who 
auspices the fruit will be sold. The auction company prints descr 
tive catalogs each day of all the material given by the receiver. 

But let’s return to our freight car. The car is floated acrij 
the Hudson River from Jersey City on barges at about 3 a.m. Iti 
unloaded on piers 27 and 28 by stevedores running from one freigt 
car to another, and from one portion of the dock to a new portio 
The railroads (the Erie and Pennsylvania) are responsible for 4 
the produce from the shipping point to the display of the fruit@ 
the dock. Once the merchandise is carefully arranged for the 
spection of buyers, the responsibility for the produce is assumed) 
the respective receiver. 


A FTER the hustle and bustle of the stevedores in unloading # 
produce from the freight cars, buyers appear at about 5:30 ami 
begin inspecting the fruit. They pick up their catalog and leisurt 


“ stroll through many aisles stacked high with fruit, with represen 


tive samples in front of each lot. If the buyer believes the sample! 
be not truly representative of the average condition of all the fru 
he goes to the back of the lot and opens what packages he wishe. 


The auction sale begins promptly at 8:30 a.m. The buyer 
already had the opportunity to inspect the merchandise and to@ 
his customers to fill his orders for the day. The next problem 0 
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ps Pi 
COURTESY OF DOROTHY B. SKINNER 


‘als (left) preside over an auction where fruit is sold to the highest bidder. 


Fruit to Consumers 


for orderly marketing. 


the parties—auction company, receiver, and the buyer—is the dis- 
tribution of the fruit from the piers to the buyers. 


The total quantity of all fruit is so vast that it cannot be sold 


§ at one time in one place. Therefore, the fruit is sold at the same 


time but in five different adjoining rooms above the piers. If a buyer 
wants a certain brand of apples he must be aware of what room 
that car is being sold and also what is being sold in other rooms. He 
might also have an order for a certain brand of pears and grapes 
and, therefore, must be certain not to miss them. Also he must be 
cognizant of the prices of the commodities in general and of the 
competing brands for each variety of fruit. 


Tue actual auction procedure is very dynamic and interesting. 
Buyers run from room to room to complete their various orders. 
They wave their catalogs furiously at the auctioneer to attract his 
attention to their bid on the merchandise and desire for it once the 
price has been established. They puff endlessely on cigars and cig- 
arettes and sometimes it is hard to see the auctioneer because of the 
smoke. They may be interrupted to answer phone calls from 
customers who remember that lemons might be higher tomorrow 
and that the buyer should purchase 60 cartons today. They often 
act like school boys throwing paper, and knocking hats off all in 
the vein of good humor but nevertheless there is a high code of 
ethics maintained inasmuch as one buyer will help another if the 
latter is“shut out” of a particular brand of fruit and needs a few 
packages to fulfill his order. 


_ The auction sale itself lasts until 1 p.m. It is a fast procedure 
since the minimum number of packages one buyer can purchase at 
one time is 20 (30 in cases of California citrus) and no formal con- 
tracts are signed between buyer and receiver. The auction clerk re- 
cords the price and the purchaser’s name and the latter is billed by 
the auction campany the next day. The receiver is paid in full 
(after deducting slight service charges) by-the auction campany less 
than 48 hours after the sale. 


When you sit down at the dining table at Easter, take a care- 
ful look at your fruit bowl. Examine the beautifully colored fruit 
and try to visualize it being on the tree only a few days ago. 
Through rapid transportation methods and careful and effective 
distribution of the fruit at terminal markets, the possibility of en- 
joying quality fruit throughout the year is now a reality. 
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HARRIS SEEDS 


Have YOU Grown Harris’ 


MORETON HYBRID TOMATOES? 


Acclaimed by many growers as the finest 
early tomato they have grown. 

Solid and meaty with rich red color and 
superb quality. 

Early maturity plus long bearing season. 
Spreading vines give good coverage and, 
with their hybrid vigor, produce excep- 
tional yields. 


@ Has received high ratings in Experiment 
Station trials all over the U.S. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


It contains the best of the new and older varieties of 
vegetables, flowers and lawn grass seed with hundreds 
of illustrations and much helpful cultural information. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


Rochester 11, N. Y. 


60 Moreton Farm 





KIMBER 


IS HERE 


MARSHALL BROTHERS are proud to announce 
that they are distributors for Kimber strain Leghorns in 
New York State. Kimbers are one of the largest and best 
breeders in the world. 


Kimbers have 125,000 breeders—5 geneticists, 3 path- 
ologists — Have produced 11-million chicks yearly — all 
sold in California—Kimbers hold the all time Random 
Sample Record $8.11 per bird over feed costs. 


Kimbers have now expanded to be able to sell out- 
side California. _ 


“* 


Marshalls also have... 


Strain Cross Leghorns Rhode Island Reds 
Red Rock Crosses 


Call or write—Marshall Brothers 


R.D. 5C, Ithaca, New York Phone 4-6336 





When you build with... 
RILCO RAFTERS 


YOUR BARN’S 

ALMOST HALF 
BUILT BEFORE 
YOU START 


Rilco glued laminated wood 
rafters save time, material 
and labor. They come to you 
cut to exact lengths, with 
all connecting hardware... 
ready for fast, easy erec- 
ion. You don’t waste costly 
man-hours measuring, saw- 
ing, fitting and nailing. 
Think of the time and labor 
you can save by buying the 
most important parts of 
your building already built! 
Make certain your next 
farm structure is modern, 
wind-resistant, post - free 
and correctly engineered . . 
build it with Rilco Rafters. 
Available for barns, ma- 
chine sheds, hog and poul- 
try houses. 


For information and FREE catalog write: 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 


606 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PETER J. NEFERIS 
Red and White 


Food Store 


Welcome Farm and Home Week Visitors 


Stop in for Cookies, Soft drinks, Ice Cream 
before you start home. 


Open Every Day 


Hours — 9:00 a.m. - 1:00 a.m. 
205 Dryden Road Phone 3-2214 
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What is Fly Factory? 


It offers promise for 
better insecticides. 


(Reprinted from Agricultural Research, Aug. 1955) 


AN you imagine hungry flies turning down sugar? 

Most of them do when they can feast on sugar p/us— 
the plus being something that U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists refer to as “fly factor.” Fly factor is thus 
far an unknown that apparently is carried to or deposited 
on food by feeding flies. It makes the food more attractive 
to other flies. 


This phenomenon was first reported in 1948 by Army 
scientists. Now entomologists at the Agricultural Research 
Service laboratory at Orlando, Fla., have successfully ex- 
tracted fly factor from sugar fed on by flies. Furthermore, 
the researchers have re-introduced fly factor into other 
sugar. 


J. H. Keller, who directs fly-control research at Or- 
lando, says that fly factor has been collected by saturating 
fed-upon sugar with a solvent. Water, acetone, and ether 
have been used. Then the solution containing fly factor is 
decanted from the sugar. 


Entomologists know they have “something” in this 
solution. It not only makes sugar more attractve to flies 
but also records on the spectrophotometer, absorbing a cer- 
tain length of ultraviolet light. The scientists have 
learned, too, that this mysterious something called fly fac- 
tor is unstable in light and air as well as under high tem- 
peratures. 


To sum up: the researchers don’t know what they've 
got or what value it may have. But the promise of such a 
material as a fly attractant for use in insecticidal baits or 
traps is encouraging these workers in their efforts to iso- 
late and learn its chemical make-up. 


Sugar (left) has little appeal to flies when they can have sugar plus 
fly factor (right), according to USDA research scientists. 


USDA, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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near you 


Metropolitan 


There's a member milk 
producer cooperative 















Cooperative Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


Room 118, Onondaga Hotel 


Phone 2-3014 


Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


A federation of sixty-six dairy cooperatives united for better milk marketing 


Adams Center Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Adams Center, N. Y. 

Adams Producers Coop., Inc. 
Adams, N. Y. 

Addison Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Addison, N. Y. 

Amsterdam Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

And-Well Producers Coop., Inc. 
Andover, N. Y. 

Bear Lake Coop. Milk Producers Assn. 
Bear Lake, Pa. : 

Bennington County Coop. Creamery. Inc. 
Manchester Depot, Vt. 

Bovina Center Coop. Dairy, Inc. 
Bovina Center, N. Y. 

Brier Hill Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Brier Hill, N. Y. 

Burke Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Burke, N. Y.° 

Campbell Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Campbell, N. Y. 

Canajoharie Coop. Milk Prod., Inc. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Coop. Dairymen of Cannonsville, N. Y., Inc. 
Cannonsville, N. Y. 

Canoe Camp Coop. Milk Prod. Assn., Inc. 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Chateaugay Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Chateaugay, N. Y. 


Chautauqua Maid Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 


Mayville, N. Y. 

Circleville Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Circleville, N. Y. 

Dairymen’s League Coop. Assn., Inc. 
New York City ‘ 

DeKalb Producers Coop., Inc. 
DeKalb, N. Y. 

East Freetown Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
East Freetown, N. Y. 

Edwards Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Edwards, N. Y. 

Ellenburg Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 

Ellenburg, N. Y. 
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Fair Haven Milk Prod., Inc. 
Fair Haven, Vt. 

Fort Edward Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Galeton Coop. Milk Prod. Assn., Inc. 
Galeton, Pa. 

Gouverneur Coop. Dairymen, Inc. 
Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Gracie Dairy Coop. Assn. 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Harford Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Harford, N. Y. 

Inter-State Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keuka Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Prattsburg, N. Y. 

Konhokton Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Cohocton, N. Y. 

Leon Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Leon, N. Y. 


Liberty Valley Coop., Milk Prod. Assn., Inc. 


Liberty, Pa. 

Lisbon Producers Coop., Inc. 
Lisbon, N. Y. 

Malone Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Malone, N. Y. 

Mettowee Valley Coop. Milk Prod., Inc. 
West Pawlet, Vt. 

Middlebury Coop. Milk Prod. Assn., Inc. 
Middlebury, Pa. 

Middlebury Salisbury Dairy Coop., Inc. 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Montgomery Eastern Dairy Coop., Inc. 
Fort Hunter, N. Y. 

Montgomery Producers Coop., Inc. 
Montgomery, N. Y. 

Mount Joy Farmers Coop. Assn. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 

Nicholson Coop. Milk Producers, Inc. 
Nicholson, Pa. 

North Country Producers Cooperative Assn. 
Canton, N. Y. 

Ogdensburg Coop. Milk Producers, Inc. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Osceola Milk Producers Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Osceola, Pa. 

Oswegatchie Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 

Otselic Valley Milk Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Cincinnatus, N. Y. 

Owasco Valley Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Groton, N. Y. 

Pierrepont Manor Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Ellisburg, N. Y. 

Pitcher Farmers’ Cooperative, Inc. 
Ellisburg, N. Y. 

Portville Milk Prod. Inc. 
Portville, N. Y. 

Poland Milk Producers Cooperative Assn., Inc. 
Poland, N.Y. 

Preble Milk Coop. Assn., Inc. 
Preble, N. Y. 

Roseville Coop. Milk Prod. Assn., Inc. 
Roseville, Pa. 

Rutland County Coop. Creamery, Inc. 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 

Sherburne Milk Producers Coop., Inc. 
Sherburne, N. Y. 

Slate Hill Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Slate Hill, N. Y. 

Smyrna Union Cooperative, Inc. 
Smyrna, N. Y. 

South Montrose Dairy Coop., Inc. 
So. Montrose, Pa. 

Steamburg Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Steamburg, N. Y. 

Sugar Grove Coop. Milk Prod. 
Sugar Grove, Pa. 

Towanda Valley Coop. Creamery, Inc. 
West Franklin, Pa. 

Watertown Milk Prod. Coop., Inc. 
Watertown, N. Y. 

West Burlington Coop. Milk Prod. Inc. 
West Burlington, Pa. 

Westfield Coop. Milk Prod., Inc. 
Westfield, Pa. 

West Leyden Prod. Coop. Assn., Inc. 
West Leyden. N. Y. 


































































































































































































A Sign of Better Living . . . for You! 


This sign means better living for two important 
groups —the consumer. and the dairy farmer. 


y 
Through contributions to Milk for Health, 


Boch eea 


My, varied uses, to consumers all 
throughout the nation. Each time 
the sale of fluid milk increases by 
1%, the dairy farmer gets 2 cents 
more for every hundredweight he 
sells. That’s double the investment 
in Milk for Health. Join in this 


campaign! Support 


Milk for Health, Inc. 


119 S. Cayuga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


BARTHOLF 


\ Service Station 


MOBILUBRICATION ACCESSORIES 


TIRES MOBILGAS OIL 


Corner of Maple and DrydenRd. Phone 4-9053 


DEAL & MERRICK AUTO SALES 


Hudson - Willys Sales and Service 
Jeeps Trucks 


Station Wagons 


402 So. Cayuga St. Tel. 2602 


W. H. Long, Jr., Owner 


Cornell Lends Hand 
(from page 6) 

education is in its direct application to 

the country’s agriculture. Now, most 

of the experiments and teaching are 

done by the regular faculty under the 

guidance of Cornell’s representatives. 


New facilities for teaching and re- 
search have been constructed and en- 
rollment in the College has increased 
from about 600 students in 1949 to 
more than 4000 students last fall. 
With the help of Cornellians, a Cen- 
tral Experiment Station has been de- 
veloped and research done in ten fields 
of agriculture. 

Much emphasis has been placed on 
research in plant and animal breeding. 
Heat resistant cattle have been im- 
ported from India and satisfactory 
crosses made between European bulls 
and native cattle, the Red Sindhi— 
Holstein cross being a good example. 
Much of the work in plant breeding 
has developed high yielding varieties 
of corn and rice that are well suited 
for production in the Philippines. Al- 
so, American specialists have aided the 
Filipinos in developing lowland Lu- 
zon rice paddies and highland corn 
fields for maximum production. 


M ANY byproduct feeds that were 
previously wasted are now utilized. 
Because Philippine farmers produce 
much corn, rice and cane sugar, it is 
important economically that corn glu- 
ten feed, cane molasses and rice straw 
are now used in animal feeds. Re- 
search proved that cane molasses is 
equal in feeding value to ground corn 
when it is fed with corn. The scien- 
tists also showed that molasses and 
rice straw produce better beef gains 
and improved physical appearance 
than just pasture. 

Roughages are seldom put up in the 
form of hay and silage as they are in 
the United States. Livestock produc- 
tion will be greatly improved when 
Filipino farmers realize the import- 
ance of a reserve supply of feed for 
use during the dry season. This year, 
some hay and silage will be stored at 
the Philippine College of Agriculture 
under the direction of advisors from 
Cornell. 

In time, all agricultural research 
and extension in the Philippines will 
be conducted by personnel trained by 
the College at Los Banos. This is the 
goal of the Cornell exchangees. 

In addition to encouraging research 
of a practical nature, Cornell special- 
ists have also helped to strengthen the 
extension work among the farmers of 
the Islands. Some of the experiments 


(turn to page 22) 
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Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc., rouse 35, tthaco, 


Step 1: Gathering. We gather eggs in these filler-flats. 


Takes longer to gather. This method cut our cracks 90% 
compared to using wire baskets, because we had to haul 


eggs by truck. With these filler-flats, each egg has a little ° 
nest all its own. It is not squeezed by other eggs. Also, 
there’s no danger of eggs “rolling down hill” as in a basket 
or pail. Each egg is large end up. Eggs are easy to count 
as each flat holds 30 eggs. 





Step 2: We haul all our eggs to our new central egg room 
in this truck. Photo shows eggs being transferred from 
panel truck to small truck on wheels. No breakage with 
this method. 





Step 3: Here’s our egg grading room. Here’s where we 
gain back the time lost in gathering in these filler-flats. 
With wire baskets, you have to keep reaching into the 
basket. With this method you reach into the carrier and 
lift out a flat of 30 eggs at a time. Dirty eggs are placed 
on the G.L.F. Egg Washer on right. This machine works 
well. The eggs come out clean and dry and will hatch 
well if you are producing hatching eggs. All clean eggs 
are placed directly on the Egomatic egg grader, which 
will grade about 8 or 9 cases an hour. Cases of eggs are 
placed on the rollers on the left and can be pushed 
directly into the egg room through a little door. 
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Chui the Way 
lie Gadtier 
and Pack Cur Cogs. 


You probably know more about marketing eggs than | do. There- 
fore, I'm not saying this is the way to do it. This is just the way 
we do it. This method has worked wonders for us. 

We have 36,000 layers of our own located on six different farms. 
By hauling all eggs to one central point, we can scientifically 
grade, pack and cool these eggs at low cost. All eggs move on 
wheels — saves labor. Breakage is cut to a minimum. 36,000 
layers will produce 90 cases a day at their peak. Since they won't 
all be at their peak at the same time, we figure on January Ist, 
1956, they will lay 80 cases a day or 560 cases a week. 

Four men working an 8 hour day, can haul these eggs from the 
laying house to the egg room, grade, pack and do the whole job 
for 36,000 layers. Also, they tray the hatching eggs directly from 
the grader into incubator trays. Every bit of equipment, the room, 
etc., is scrubbed once every day. 

Babcock Leghorns Lay Beautiful Eggs: The eggs you see in these 
pictures were from Babcock Barbara pullets 7 to 10 months old. 
They are as they came from the nest. | removed eight real dirty 
eggs and put clean ones in their places before they were photo- 
graphed. Our eggs have good shape, nice white shells, strong 
shells and are low on blood spots. Also we have some new Bab- 
cock strain cross birds called Babcock Beauties which are laying 
90% large eggs at nine months of age. We are offering these in 
limited quantities this year for the first time. Would you like some? 
If so, please let me know by phone or letter. 

We are working hard to do the best breeding job in the world 
today. We are trying to produce the layer that will make the most 
money for you. Please send for our catalog and price list. 


Sincerely, WMounroe 2. Babcock 


sie 









Step 4: This is our refrigerated egg room. A cooler on 
each end of the egg room is hooked up to a compressor 
located in an adjoining room. This égg room is well in- 
sulated. Temperature 55°F., 75 to 80% relative humidity. 
Humidity is automatically controlled and supplied by 
spray nozzles. Since we Bie used these methods, our 
two egg buyers say we have top quality eggs both summer 
and winter. Our lendiine eggs are hatching 90 to 95% 
of all eggs set. You are invited to stop and see all these 
facilities. 


[] Please tell me where | can purchase equipment shown in this 
ad. (Babcock Poultry Farm doesn't sell equipment.) 


Name. 


Address 



















































































































































































































































Cornell Lends a Hand 


(from page 20) 

are conducted on typical Philippine 
farms with the hope that both farmers 
and scientists will better appreciate 
the need for applying research to prac- 
tical farming. The findings of the 
College at Los Banos are also being 
conveyed to farmers through the 
media of newspapers, the radio, and 
farm publications. Periodic field days 
are also an important part of the Phil- 
ippine extension program today. 


In the years to come the work of 
scientists from Cornell and other 
American universities will profit the 
entire Philippine economy. Students 
on Cornell’s upper campus can be 
justly proud of the work done by rep- 
resentatives of their college to help 
the people of a friendly nation help 
themselves. 


Bird Research 


(from page 7) 

Settlement was rapid and by 1900 
most major areas of the Plains suit- 
able for agriculture had been plowed 
and planted. As settlement proceeded, 
cattlemen and farmers planted cotton- 
woods around their homes while 
towns planted trees and bushes in 
parks and shade trees along streets. 
“Shelterbelts” came into prominence 
after the “dust bowl” years. Every- 
where, across what had been an ocean 
of grass between two continents of 
woodland, man was building islands 
of trees — destroying the barrier be- 
tween the woodland birds. 


Gradually the birds of the wood- 
lands and brushy undergrowth in- 
vaded the newly available habitat. 
Eventually, the long-separated, but 
closely related, pairs of species met. . 
and natural hybrids resulted. Audu- 


Empire SGreederns... 
For Getter Livestock 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


RUFFLANDS 

Red Hook, New York 
Wm. Landauer, Owner 
Geo. Canariota, Mgr. 


HOLSTEIN 


BRACKEL FARMS 
Cincinnatus, New York 
Clarence S. Harvey, Owner 
Best Rag Apple Holsteins 


HENSON HOLSTEINS 
Lyons, New York 
Leonard De Groat, Owner 
Best Winterthur Breeding 


MT. TOM STOCK FARMS 
Richfield Springs, N.Y., R.D. 2 
Harold L. Collins & Sons 

Rag Apple Breeding All The Way 


JERSEY 


MOORDENIER HILLS 
East Schodack, New York 
Judson F. Payne, Owner 
Where Island Jerseys Roam 
37 Years of Breeding Jerseys 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARM 

Darien Center, New York 
Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Bred 
for Production & Classification 
Hi-Ho Sir Cal 

No. 85174 College Herd 
Former Home—Hi-Ho Farm 
Proven High-Plus Sire 
Reserve Grand Champion 
N.Y.S. Fair 


GUERNSEY 


ABBELEA FARM 

Little Valley, N. Y. 
Registered Guernseys 
Foundation Cattle and 4-H 


calves available 


DELMAYTION FARM 
Bloomville, New York 
F. Passuello, Owner 


90 Purebred Guernseys 


GRAND VIEW FARM 
Cattaraugus, New York 

Porter Pepperdine, Owner 

Home of NYABC’s Rex’s Chief 
Bull Calves and Heifers For Sale 
GREYSTONE FARM 

W. Genesee Road 

Auburn, New York 


Guernseys 


bon collected the first hybrid flicker 
on the upper Missouri during his fam- 
ous trip in 1838. The first hybrid ori- 
ole was found in 1906, the first hybrid 
grosbeak in 1920 and the first hybrid 
bunting in 1929. Through the years 
their numbers have increased and hy- 
brids between these related species are 
now common in the Plains. 


In June and July of 1955, Dr. Sib- 
ley and several of his students made 
collections in the hybrid zone in Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. The speci- 
ments of natural hybrids will be stud- 
ied and analyzed in comparison with 
cage-bred hybrids whose parentage 
will be known. To be sure that the 
captive hybrids will be of “pure” an- 
cestry, their parents have been ob- 
tained from California and New 
York, far from the area of natural in- 
terbreeding. 


(turn to page 27) 


LERSON LAWN FARM 

Sennett, New York 

Registered Guernsey Cattle 

Proven Production—Desirable Type 


MAPLE LANE FARMS 
Kingston, New York 

A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 


Guernseys 


MAPLE ROW FARM 
Conewango Valley, New York 
Edgar Chapman, Owner 

We Test, Show, and Sell 
Purebred Guernseys 


OLD MEADOW FARM 

E. Quaker Rd., Orchard Park, N.Y. 
Harry H. Larkin, Owner 
Guernseys Bred for Production 


PECKHURST GUERNSEY FARM 
Schuylerville, New York 
G. Harold Peck, Owner 
Breeding to top NYABC, American 
Breeders, & Curtiss Candy Co. Sires 
DHIA & HIR Testing 


SAYRE FARM 

Phelps, New York 

Sayre MacLeod, Owner 
Francis A. Scherbyn, Manager 
Registered Guernseys 


RIPLEY GUERNSEY FARM 
Cortland, New York 

Sarah Ripley & Sons, Owners 
Purebred Guernseys 

HIR Records 
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PHOTO SCIENCE STUDIOS 


Eastman Stage finalists: (top row, left to right) D.G. Burns S. P.; E.J. Kerber’57; and S. Kaplan’57. 
(Bottom row, left to right) D. C. Ives S.P.; R. E. Winsor 57; R. L Wing ‘56. 


History of the 


Eastman Speaking Contest 


By DOUGLAS D. INNES ‘59 


ARREN Hall Auditorium will 

be the site of the final compe- 
tition to decide the winner of the 
oldest public speaking contest on the 
campus. On Thursday, March 22, at 
8 p.m., the annual Eastman Speaking 
Stage will once again present the 
views of six students of the College of 
Agriculture. 

This year will mark the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the Eastman Stage, 
which makes the contest as old as 
Farm and Home Week. A. R. East- 
man of Waterville founded the con- 
test to develop qualities of leadership 
in rural affairs. Mr. Eastman is the 
donor of $100 to the first place speak- 
er, and a second prize of $25. Al- 
though only six speakers appear, near- 
ly 30 students participate in the first 
elimination competition. 


ConresTANTS choose _ their 
topics for three minute speeches in the 
first elimination, which is judged pri- 
marily on the ability of the speaker 
and the way in which he presents the 
material. The field is then limited to 
12 contestants. These people meet 
with Professor G. Eric Peabody of the 
department of extension teaching and 
information, who coaches the Eastman 
Speaking Stage, to decide upon a topic 
that could be further developed and 
appropriately presented at the final 
trial during Farm and Home Week. 
Fifty per cent of the judging for 
the second elimination is based on an 
individual _speaker’s _ presentation, 
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while the balance of the consideration 
is based on the authenticity, accuracy, 
content, and informative qualities of 
the material presented. Six finalists 
and an alternate, who with the other 
participants present  four-minute 
speeches, are chosen following the sec- 
ond elimination. 


Tue seven speakers, chosen in the 
last competition, further acqaint 
themselves with their topics. This is 
necessary to enable them to enlarge 
upon and further develop their four- 
minute talks into speeches that will 
last from 12 to 15 minutes. Each final- 
ist must be able to answer questions 
pertaining to his topic that are 
brought forth by the judges after he 
has made his delivery. 

This year the contestants are Der- 
wood G. Burns of Bath, David C. 
Ives of Bainbridge, Samuel Kaplan 
of Jamaica, Edgar J. Kerber of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, Ralph E. Winsor of 
Harpursville, and Richard L. Wing 
from Bliss. The alternate is George 
L. Merz from Bemus Point. 

The abilities of these speakers will 
be judged by prominent agricultural- 
ists who sit in the audience and view 
the contestants in much the same way 
as do the other spectators. No score 
card is used by the judges of this 
contest. It will be interesting to see 
if the average spectator favors the 
same speakers and their approach to 
their topic as do the judges of the 
Eastman Speaking Stage. 





The 
WRE 
EMP Story 
by R. V. Hemming, 
General Manager 


Empire Livestock Marketing 


Cooperative 


Timing is Important 

















The spring 
months are tradi- 
tionally a time of 
high dairy-type 
cattle prices. Many 
animal owners fig- 
ure that such cattle 
will soon be out- 
doors again, result- 
ing in lower feeding costs. So the“sup- 
ply” of slaughter cattle and dairy re- 
placements dwindles, and prices rise. 

This is the best time to cull herds 
and sell dairy-type cattle for slaugh- 
ter. But all throughout the year, the 
managers at Empire’s seven Stock- 
yards in New York State are working 
to get the best price for every animal 
consigned. You see, these men are 
carefully trained, and each of them 
has had considerable experience in 
livestock marketing. Of course, 
planned marketing of slaughter live- 
stock will bring the greatest return. 
But the help and advice of the Empire 
managers, combined with Empire’s 
policies of prompt payment and hon- 
est weights, recognized by both 
buyers and sellers, always works to 
get the best possible price no matter 
what the time of year! 

















Mr. Hemming 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Regular weekly auction sales at 
Bath - Greene - Oneonta 

___ Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledonia - West Winfield 
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USDA, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


What Keeps Zebus Cool? 


Humps, big dewlaps and ears don’t account 
for Zebu’s ability to withstand heat, 

say scientists working to develop 
hot-weather-resistant cattle. 


(Reprinted from Agricultural Research, Nov. 1955) 


ESEACHERS haven’t found 

why Zebu-type cattle can stand 
more hot weather than European 
breeds, but U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture dairy scientists are convinced 
that characteristic Zebu humps, out- 
size dewlaps, and big ears have noth- 
ing to do with heat tolerance. 

This is to the contrary to a long- 
held belief that such appendanges— 
lacking in all European breeds—serve 
as “air-conditioning” equipment for 
dairy-type Sindhis and beef-type Brah- 
mans. Reasoning was that the hump, 
the dewlap, and the large ears gave 
these Asiatic Sindhis and Brahmans 
a greater cooling area relative to size 
than European breeds possess. 


Tests at the Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md., do not 
support this theory. 

Sindhi and Brahman cattle are be- 
ing widely used by Federal, State, and 
private researchers in an effort to de- 
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velop heat-tolerant strains of dairy 
and beef animals for the Gulf Coast 
area and similar locations where toler- 
ance to heat is important. A part of 
the task is to determine what factors 
are responsible for heat resistance in 
these exotic breeds. 


AccorDINGLy. one goal of the 
dairy-cattle research effort at Belts- 
ville has been to find out whether the 
outward physical characteristics of 
Sindhi cattle are involved. This job 
began with the removal of the dewlap 
from a purebred Sindhi bull. Subse- 
quent tests indicated the operation 
caused no change in the animal’s abil- 
ity to withstand the stress of heat. 


More recently, this animal and a 
Sindhi-Jersey cross were slaughtred in 
order to dissect and study the hump of 
each animal. A heavy blood supply, 
researchers thought, might indicate 
that such an appendage could contrib- 
ute to heat tolerance. But they found 


Removal of the dewlap from this bull didn’t 
change his ability to resist heat. This was 
helpful in disproving the theory that larger 
skin area of Zebus gives them greater heat 
tolerance, says USDA dairy research workers. 


a normal supply of blood and nothing 
else save a well-marbled, boneless 
chunk of meat. (This meat, properly 
prepared, was as delectable as a stand- 
ing-rib roast. ) 

Researchers found the hump of the 
purebred centered on the withers of 
the animal, perpendicular to the fore- 
legs. On the crossbred, the hump was 
centered on the withers forward of 
the perpendicular of the forelegs. 
The humps in both animals, dissection 
revealed, were fastened by ligaments 
attached to the tops of the shoulder 
blades and separated from back and 
neck muscles by a layer of fat. There 
was nothing here to indicate that the 
humps possessed either heat-toleration 
or muscular functions. 

These findings are now being 
cross-checked by dairy husbandman R. 
E. McDowell and associates. The re- 
searchers have placed a young seven- 
eighths-Sindhi bull calf under experi- 
ment. The hump was removed with 
the calf under general anesthetic when 
he was only a few weeks old. He is 
a frisky young animal, awaiting the 
eventual removal of his dewlap and 
ear trimming (both relatvely bloodless 
operations) to make him comparable 
to an ordinary calf of European 
breed. Tests will then be conducted 
to determine this bull’s efficiency in 
heat tolerance. 


Puysicav characteristic such as 
humps and dewlaps vary in crossbred 
cattle according to their proportion of 
Sindhi blood. To a lesser degree, there 
is also a variation in heat tolerance, as 
Sindhi blood is increased or dimin- 
ished. In half-breed animals (Sindhi- 
Jersey, for example), large humps 
and dewlaps are easily discernible, and 
such crosses possess good heat toler- 
ance. Hump and dewlap are almost as 
well-defined in a three-quarter-blood 
Sindhi as in a purebred animal, but 
heat tolerance is only slightly better 
than in a half-breed. A one-quarter 
blood Sindhi retains little of the pure- 
bred’s hump or dewlap, but heat toler- 
ance is not greatly reduced from that 
of the half-breed. 

Researchers are continuing their in- 
vestgation of all factors possibly re- 
sponsible for heat tolerance in Sindhi 
crossbreds. Eventually, breedng and 
selection can be undertaken and heat 
resistance passed along to more pro- 
ductive dairy animals. 
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<< 50% Protein Soybean Oil Meal 44%, Protein Soybean Oil Meal 
= Beacon uses 50% Protein Soybean Meal, though it indigestible matter per ton of meal. In the photos, 
“ costs about $10 a ton more to buy. Although cost per enlarged 10 times, you can see the difference in 
vhen his ; : : 7 : , : 

se ton is higher, feeding value per dollar cost is less. particle size and uniformity, less fine material, less 
age a 50% meal eliminates up to 260 Ibs. of hulls and other fiber (only 3%) . 
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dless | THE IMPORTANT POINT... Feed that is 
he ‘ . Ps skilfully balanced and made from high 
aor a -- quality ingredients brings several profit- 
‘y in able advantages... 
1. Birds need eat less . .. which can offset 
even large differences in cost per bag. 
ch as ¥ 2. Superior nutrition provides the body 
a . reserves that build high ‘“‘money-in- 
ibe | your-pocket”’ production. 


ce, as 5 Higher feeding values, with generous 
cain. Corn kernels are sliced. The top row from No. 2 euagetn of Gen cxltingh vitamins and 


ndhi- corn is contrasted with the black, heat damaged animal source proteins provide addi- 
umps kernels from No. 4 corn. No. 2 corn will run up Cinicedh aecitaabieesimeiien Miia al 
, and to 8% more energy, more Vitamin A, more P 8 
toler- protein, and may contain 42% less moisture. It other poultry stresses. 
ost as costs more to buy but less to feed. That’s why When you feed Beacon you can be 
blood Beacon buys quality corn. SURE you give yourself every ‘‘break’’ to 
, but increase your return over feed cost. It 
better costs less to feed quality. That’s the secret 
larter . 
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We will be glad to show you 
how greatly they differ in 
brilliance, quality and value. 
Our Genuine Orange Blossom 
rings are well-known for their 
top quality and beauty. 


\ 


From $50 to $1500 


Convenient Terms 


SCHOOLEY'S 


152 E. State St. 
Ith. 2598 


AL FONTANA 


SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 


Keep Them In Good Repair 


‘A Complete Line 
of SUNDIAL SHOES 


ENGINEER'S BOOTS-excel- 
lent for field trips and all out- 
door work. 


WHITE BUCKS—comfortable 
and stylish. 

BLACK & WHITE SADDLES— 
for men and women. 


ALSO-U. S. KEDS 
SNEAKERS-for all sports. 


401 Eddy St. 
Near Campus Gate 


Planning A 
Dream Home 


By ELAINE MEISNERE ‘57 


R. and Mrs. American have 

only a vague idea of what each 
other wants in a home. Professor 
James E. Montgomery, a sociologist 
in the housing and design department 
of the College of Home Economics, 
tells this story about a couple he knew 
several years ago: 


Mr. Smith received a fellowship 
for graduate work at Cornell. He and 
his wife had been living in California 
since their marriage ten years before. 
Arriving in Ithaca before his wife, 
Mr. Smith went house-hunting, and 
bought a lovely farmhouse. In a letter, 
he told her of the wonderful surprise 
that was waiting for her. To his as- 
tonishment, she burst into tears when 
she saw his “dream house.” She hated 
the isolation of the country, and re- 
fused to live there. Not an unusual 
case, this incident illustrates that fre- 
quently husbands and wives don’t 
know each other’s taste in houses. 


W uat do people want in a 
house? To find out, Professor Mont- 
gomery participated in a_ housing 
study in the Buffalo area. As part of 
the recently reported study of home 
buyers motivations made by the Cor- 
nell University Housing Research 
Center, more than 750 home-owning 
husbands and wives were asked almost 
100 questions. Professor Montgom- 
ery’s questions covered nine values and 
many attitudes. In five of the nine 
values, there was a great divergence 
between mates. For instance, the wo- 
men wanted homes which would give 
them social prestige, a function of the 
home less important to the men, who 
may gain social prestige from their 
jobs. Not liking confining homes, 
women valued freedom around the 
house more than did their husbands. 


Or the values which were studied, 
women considered all but one more 
important than the men did. This one, 
the economic concerns of the house, 
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was ranked only slightly higher by the 
men. The reason why the difference 
is slight today as compared with the 
time of Life With Father involves 
greater participation by wives in the 
economics of the household. 


The differences between what men 
and women want in their homes is at- 
tributed by Professor Montgomery to 
the different roles which they have in 
society. These differing roles produce 
different needs to be satisfied in the 
homes they own. 


A MAN’S home is supposed to be 
his castle, but is it? Apparently not. 
According to the survey, more men 
than women are dissatisfied with their 
homes. They complained about their 
childrens’ playmates, the nearness and 
quality of schools, the lack of freedom 
from interfering neighbors, and the 
absence of enough room both inside 
and outside for personal enjoyment. 


A far higher percentage of men 
than women also thought that their 
homes were difficult to clean. It has 
not yet been determined whether this 
is due to the amount of work that 
husbands are asked to do around the 
house, or to their wives’ complaints 
about the amount of work they do. 


Tue housing study was rewarding. 
Professor Montgomery believes that it 
is possible to provide housing that will 
be satisfactory to all members of the 
family. To start, he suggests that hus- 
bands and wives recognize that they 
are apt to differ in their housing 
needs. When house hunting, silence 
does not necessarily mean consent. It 
may mean unawareness or a lack of 
communication and knowledge of the 
needs of a person’s mate. As the Pro- 
fessor concluded, “if they would make 
an effort to gain an insight into one 
another’s wishes and demands before 
they sign the mortgage papers, much 
tension, conflict, and discontentment 
in family life could be eliminated.” 
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Bird Research 
(from page 22) 


In addition to the birds concerned 
with hybrid experiments, the aviary 
contains such star boarders as two pet 
crows, a cedar waxwing, several spe- 
cies of sparrows and a catbird. 


M any of the birds were hand- 
raised from nestlings by Mrs. Sibley. 
She devoted many hours to their care 
when they were housed in the family 
garage before the aviary was ready for 
occupancy. Such hand-raised individ- 
uals are tamer and usually breed more 
readily in captivity. 

Housed now in rows of wooden 
cages, some singly and ‘others in pairs, 
the birds will soon be moved to large 
flight cages which are under construc- 
tion. These will cover the entire side 
of one room and will be connected by 
portholes to 20 foot long flight cages 
outside the building. 


Ix addition to the big 20’x25’ cage 
room, the physical layout of the pres- 
ent 20’x50’ structure includes a small 
office, a food preparation and work- 
room with facilities for making up 
special diets for the birds, and two ad- 
ditional rooms not yet completed. 
One of these is to be a light control 
room where day length can be artifi- 
cially controlled. This will permit 
studies of the relation of day length 
to migration, the molt cycle, and other 
physiological cycles of birds. The sec- 
ond room is to be sound proof. In it 
birds may be raised in isolation from 
sounds to determine which of their vo- 
calizations are innate and which are 
learned. 


Outdoor cages, 12’x6’x6’ will be 
erected inside a fenced area among the 
trees on Comstock Knoll. One pair of 
birds will live in each cage for breed- 
ing purposes. Although the aviary 
now houses about 125 birds, Dr. Sib- 
ley expects to have facilities for many 
more when the flight cages are com- 
pleted. 


66 c 
W E feel extremely fortunate to 


have such excellent research facili- 
ties,” says Dr. Sibley. ““Few other ma- 
jor universities are so well equipped.” 
Planned uses of the building in- 
clude research on instinctive behav- 
ior, studies on avian genetics, and va- 
rious experimental investigations. It 
is hoped that additonal laboratory 
space, including an aquarium room 
for experiments with fish and other 
vertebrates, will someday be con- 
structed. The present project is sup- 
ported by Cornell University and the 
National Science "Foundation. 
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“When facilities are completed, 
the unit will provide an excellent 
working laboratory in which students 
may perform investigatons involving 
living birds,” Dr. Sibley says. At pres- 
ent, three of Dr. Sibley’s graduate 
students are pursuing their research 
programs in connection with the hy- 
bridizaton project. Mr. David A. 
West is studying the hybrid grosbeaks 
and Mr. Lester L. Short is analyzing 
the hybridization in the flickers. Mr. 
Maurice J. Zardus is studying certain 
behavior patterns which may yield 
clues to classificaton. 


As the feeding cart, loaded with 





JACKSON & PERKINS SENSATIONAL 


New Wonder Floribunda 





special formulas, is pushed between 
the rows of cages each day, the birds’ 
activities increase greatly. The food 
cups are filled with a special high pro- 
tein mixture for some species and with 


oranges, apples, raisins or bird seed 
for others. 


CAREFULLY fed and kept in 
warm, clean quarters, the birds are 
the avian counterparts of guinea pigs 
and greenhouse plants. Like these, 
they may help to solve questions which 
not only interest the theoretical biolo- 
gist but which are directly related to 
human welfare. 








THE FIRST PERFECT 20th CENTURY ROSE! 


@ Burst Into Bloom Month After Month All 


Season Long 


@ Produces Whole Bouquets of Longer 
Stemmed, Hybrid Tea Shaped, Fragrant 


Roses 


@ Grows Anywhere Without Special Care 
- Hardy & Disease Resistant Beyond 
Compare 





FLORIBUNDA 


Never before a Rose like this! For sheer 
beauty, breathtaking color, exquisite 
profusion of bloom, exceptional hardi- 
ness-—for a combination of all the qual- 
ities looked for in any type of rose— 
Spartan simply can’t be beat! The un- 
usually lovely flowers start displaying 
their beauty early in the season... as 
scores of gorgeous burnt-orange buds be- 
gin to appear in the attractive plant! 
Slowly, the buds open .. . revealing 
large high-centered hybrid-tea-shape 
blooms, with 35 to 40 petals each... 
starting a sparkling warm ORANGE- 
RED color! Blooms that look like prized 
hybrid teas, as big as Hybrid Teas—yet 
produced by the hundreds on a single 
bush! And these blooms retain their 
beauty right to the end . . . softening 
to a reddish coral color! 

But the color is only part of Spartan’s 
beauty . . . there’s a sweet, old Rose 
fragrance, too . . . and more unusual 
still are the long, long stems—over 100 
of them on a plant, ideal for cutting! In 
fact, there’s no end to the flowers avail- 
able for house use . . . for the vigorous 
healthy plant is constantly in bloom 
from early Spring to severe frost! 

Without question, Spartan is destined 
to become the most popular Floribunda 
Rose of all time! So order it now—plant 
it this Spring—and be among the first to 
enjoy its thrilling beauty in your garden 
this June! $2.75 each; 3 for $7.20; 12 
for $28.80. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
834 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


Please send me at the proper Spring planting time for 
PE ick 6n bane. vee Kae enee SPARTAN Rose 
Bushes. ($2.75 each; 3 for $7.20; 12 for $28.80). 
Include, FREE with my order, your helpful ‘‘Home 


Garden Guide.”’ 








| ENCLOSE $ IN FULL PAYMENT 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 


(Plant Patent 
No. 1357) 
















JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark, NEW YORK 




























































































































































































































































































































































































For Ice Cream 
with that 
Really Fine 
Flavor, try 


ARCTIC’S 


Better Than Ever Before 


Arctic Ice Cream & Milk Co. 


402 Taughannock Blvd. 
Ith. 9952 


BILL'S LUNCHEONETTE 


AROUND 


SERVICE 


408 College Ave. Tel. 4-9186 


Wm. Krantz, Prop. 


STIMSON PONTIAC, INC. 
FABULOUS 1956 PONTIAC 


Authorized Sales and Service 


GOODWILL USED CARS 


Clinton R. Stimson ‘35 


President and Treasurer 


319 W. State St. Telephone 2618 


Project To Greece 
(from page 13) 


from their alma mater. Now Cornell 
indirectly has a part in the project 
through the work of the Farm School 
president, Bruce Lansdale. Many of 
the Farm School faculty members 
have also trained here at Cornell. 


Tue present need for housing of 
faculty members was brought to the 
attention of the Student Cabinet of 
CURW, who decided that this was a 
worthwhile project for Cornell stu- 
dents to tackle. A student committee, 
headed by Al Mitchell ’58 is now 
selecting interested and capable stu- 
dents to make the 11 weeks trip to 
Thessaloniki, Greece. Participants 
will have an interesting five weeks to 
travel through Europe under the lead- 
ership of Reverend Lee Klaer, in ad- 
dition to the five weeks of service to 
the Farm School. Cornell students 
from Greece have already volunteered 
their services as training leaders for 
the group this spring. Rumor has it 
that they may attempt to learn Greek. 


The students will be joined in 
Thessaloniki by students from Cairo, 
Beirut, and Iraq, who will cooperate 
on the building project. The work 
will be planned by skilled construction 
supervisors and the building material, 
limestone, comes from a quarry lo- 
located on school property. 


I+ is hoped trat this project and 
the widespread interest in it will help 
to build closer ties between the stu- 
dents from the Middle East and 
American students at Cornell. We 
rank high nationally in numbers of 
foreign students in attendance. Since 
the bulk of these foreign students are 
from middle eastern countries, it ap- 
pears that a project of this kind can 
help good international feeling. 


The contribution of the Farm 
School to international goodwill was 
very aptly stated in a message of Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles on 
the occasion of the Farm School’s fif- 
tieth anniversary : 


* - 

OUR farm has cultivated many 
good things. The grains, vegetables, 
and fruits from its fields are only part 
of these. It has also cultivated the tal- 
ents of thousands of young Greek boys 
who have brought modern agricultur- 
al methods to their villages. Finally, 
your farm has cultivated through its 
good works, the already deep feelings 
of friendship between the Greek and 
American peoples.” 


THE CorRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Daring New 3-Piow Tractor... 


speeds 
evenly spaced, overlapping 
gear speeds forward, all the 
way from 1.6 to 20 MPH... 
plus three reverse speeds. 


Marcu, 1956 


* Powr-Torg Engines...gas, LPG, distillate, diesel 
* Tripl-Range Transmission...12 speeds forward 
* Safety-Lock Hydraulic System...duo-control 

% Cam-and-Lever Steering...new short turning 

* 3-Point Eagle Hitch...constant PTO 

* Tell-Easy Instrument Panel...eight indicators 

* Powr-Shift Rear Wheels...plus sliding hubs 


Bursting with features that put thrilling new meaning into 
performance and horsepower ... the Case “300” brings to 
life your dream of the ideal in modern 3-plow tractors. For the 
first time in any tractor the “300” offers you an amazingly 
simple, easy-shifting Tripl-Range transmission that makes 
full use of engine power ... plus a host of other new advantages 
... for job versatility never before achieved. See your Case 
dealer now about the new Case “300”... you'll agree it sets 
a new trend in tractors. Ask about the sensible Case Income 
Payment Plan. For colorful “300” catalog, write J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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Employment For You 


By CHRISTINE C. CARR ‘57 


RE you one of the hundreds of 

Cornell women who will be job 
hunting this spring? Or do you plan 
to marry after graduation and put off 
your job hunting plans for a while? 
In either case, your college placement 
office is hard at work locating pros- 
pective employers for you. 


With the current trend toward. 


early marriages, many college grad- 
uates are planning to work for two or 
three years, while their husbands are 
completing school, business training, 
or the military service. Many other 
women who are unavailable for im- 
mediate employment because of marri- 
age, plan to seek employment later 
where their husbands are located. 


Jusr what jobs are available and 
what do most of the graduates do? 
Placement records show that between 
May 15, 1954 and May 15, 1955, the 


College of Home Economics received 


more than 690 requests for both be- 
ginning and advanced workers. Eight 
per cent of these requests were in the 
business field, 32 per cent were in ed- 
ucation, 5 per cent were in Extension, 
and 29 per cent were in institution 
management. Of the members of the 
Class of 1955, only 8 members or 5 
per cent went on for further study. 
‘Twelve per cent were full-time house- 
wives, and 18 per cent were unem- 
ployed or did not report. Of the 65 
per cent that were employed, however, 
32 per cent went into business fields, 
including merchandising, 8 per cent 
into extension, 18 per cent into insti- 
tution management and 38 per cent 
into teaching, and 4 per cent into so- 
cial and group work. As of October 
1955, 44 per cent or 65 members of 
the class were married. 


In contrast to the 
trained home _ economics 
the liberal arts 


technically 
graduate, 
graduate has _ less 


technical training and may have to 
take a lesser job temporarily. Her 
competition with men is very keen, 
but recently many fields have been 
opening up that have previously been 
open to men only. 

For many, the opportunity will be 
available to work for a large company 
or for the government. In this area 
more and more companies and govern- 
ment agencies are sponsoring their 
own training programs for new em- 
ployees. These programs are usually 
for men only. This is due to the large 
employment turnover of women be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 25, and the 
trend toward earlier marriages and 
younger families. Programs usually 
consist of two parts: pre-job training 
which may involve actual courses in 
the background and skills required for 
the job before you even start work, 
and on-the-job-training which consists 
of learning the advanced skills for the 
jobs while actually performing the 
basic tasks. 

The college graduate must realize 
that starting at the bottom may simpl\ 
be the means to an end. By proving 
yourself on a smaller job, you can 
work toward a more satisfying one. 
For example, Barbara Mower ’53 was 
a participant in the executive training 
program at Abraham and Straus, and 
was promoted to assistant buyer. She 


Quality I No Accident 
Plant The Best To Harest The Best 


Use New York Certified 


Seed of: 


Small Grains, Potatoes, 


Forage Crops, Field Beans, 
Hybrid Corn, and Tomatoes 


For A List of Growers, write to: 


(ew York) 
CERTIFIED 


NEW YORK CERTIFIED SEED GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE, INC. 


The Official Seed Certifying Agency of 


The New York Department of Agriculture and Markets 


Plant Science Building, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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has recently accepted a job with the Army and Air 
Force Exchange as Assistant Department Manager 
for infants and childrens wear in Europe. She will 
be responsible for distribution and sales of the mer- 
chandise in the post exchanges throughout Germany 
and France, and will also do the European buying. 
A 1954 graduate, Diana S. Herman used her 
rural sociology background to operate the nursery 
for the Lighthouse School for blind children in New 
York City. She is currently doing advanced study 
at the University of Maryland, and conducting 
classes for crippled children in Frederick, Md. 


make them pay off here! 


- College days... graduation . . . what then? 
Many agricultural graduates sign up every year with Eastern 


Ir is also essential that you adapt your training 
to your situation. Joan Skllicorn Morris ’54 accom- 
panied her husband to Kenya, East Africa in August, 
1955, where he is employed by the Amercan Friends 
Board of Missions. Joan has recently opened an In- 
ter-racial nursery school there. She writes, “One of 
the main reasons for starting the Nursery School 
was because the Bible School which trains pastors 
and lay leaders demands that both the husband and 
wife attend school together. Therefore, for a two- 
week period before vacation started in December, we 
held a pilot project with five African children and 
five white children. Things were makeshift to say 
the least. It was an outdoor nursery school—running 
from 8:30 to 11:30. I had an African girl to help me 
as language was the number one problem. We are 
hoping we can scrape together enough capital and 
labor to put up a mud and thatch building to remedy 
some of our problems.” The ability to adapt yourself 
and your training to varying situations may be what 
determines whether your job is a satisfying and ful- 
filling one. 


States Farmers’ Exchange. Most of them stay on because they find 
the work rewarding and interesting. Many have advanced to 
responsible executive positions. 

Farmers have built in this strongly financed 
cooperative an efficient business organization 
to help make their farm operations more 
profitable. 

Personnel executives visit with students 
every year. You may arrange for an inter- 
view through your department head. 












Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


SERVING 100,000 FARMERS IN NINE NORTHEASTERN STATES 
Headquarters: West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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WEEK 
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During Farm and Home Week, it’s open 
house at NYABC, every afternoon from 1 to 
4:30. (We'd like to be able to invite you over 
in the morning, too, but NYABC’s so busy— 
last year our technicians bred over a thousand 
cows every day-——that we need every minute of 
the morning hours to keep up our schedules. ) 


Come over and see us. There will be semen 


i 


Judd Falls Road 


collection demonstrations, there’ll be tours of 
the barns, where you can see the lineup of out- 
standing NY ABC sires, there'll be a chance for 
you to look over exhibits on the NYABC pro- 
gram, and to ask all the questions you want. 
Here’s the chance for you to find out for your- 
self why barns on the farms of over 47,000 
dairymen in New York State and Western Ver- 
mont bear the sign, “Member, NY ABC.” 


New York Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative, Inc. 


Box 528-R Ithaca, N. Y. 



































WELCOME TO 
FARM AND HOME WEEK 


THE HILL DRUG STORES 


328 College Ave 


Open to serve you 


until 12 midnight 


Phone 3479 


THE CORNERS STORE 


Open 1G a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Phone 4-2145 


ART CRAFT OF ITHACA 


INCORPORATED 


Photo-Offset and Letterpress Printing 


Dial 4-6016 


312 E. Seneca Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


Farm and Home Week 
Through The Years 


By DAVID W. MENARD ‘59 


HIS year Farm and Home Week visitors have a 

choice of several hundred attractions. During the 
original Farmers’ Week in 1908, only 99 attractions were 
scheduled. And Farm and Home Week had its beginnings 
even before that. 


The need for an extension program in New York 
State prompted its development. In 1893 a group of Chau- 
tauqua County grape producers wanted to conduct experi- 
ments in their vineyards and applied to the College of Ag- 
riculture for help. A year later the state legislature appro- 
priated funds to be used for experiments in 16 counties in 
western New York. Supervised by Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
who was then a professor of horticulture, this project grew 
rapidly, and appropriations were increasedto include ex- 
periments conducted by farmers throughout New York 
State. 


By 1898 several hundred farmers throughout New York 
State were carrying out experiments with the aid and ad- 
vice of the College of Agriculture. Farmers compiled re- 
ports of their experiments and sent them to the College, 
which distrbuted them to other farmers for use in improv- 
ing their crops. - 

But a more effective way to report new developments 
to farmers was necessary. The Agricultural Experimenters’ 
League of New York was formed in 1900. Annual meet- 
ings were held for seven years. To serve more farmers the 
meetings were opened to the public in 1908. This was 
called Farmers’ Week. Its ideals were expressed in the in- 
vitation: “We invite you personally to come and to spend 
as many days during the Week as you can. Plenty of op- 
portunity will be afforded for asking questions. There will 
be free discussions among all.” 


Homemaking discussions were led by Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer and Miss Flora Rose during the initial 
Farmers’ Week. The following year, Housekeepers’ Con- 
ference was held in connection with Farmers’ Week. Be- 
cause this conference and Farmers’ Week had similar pur- 
poses and were held simultaneously, their names were com- 


bined in 1928 to Farm and Home Week. 


Bur though a housing shortage at Cornell during 
World War II caused the temporary suspension of the 
Farm and Home Week program, a train, the Farm and 
Home Week Special, took displays and exhibits through- 
out the state. In 1948 the Farm and Home Week pro- 
gram on campus was resumed. 


Farmers’ Week attracted 800 visitors to its first meet- 
ing. Since then attendance has increased yearly and 
17,000 attended Farm and Home Week last year. To 
serve these people, the College of Agriculture continues to 
expand and improve the Farm and Home Week program 
in order to uphold the statement made by R. H. Wheeler, 
for several years chairman of Farmers’ Week, “If 
Farmers’ Week ever had a slogan, it would be ‘the best 
presented by the best!’ ”’ 
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Modern farming has gone piggy-back, so 


This Farm Fleet has a One- Man Crew! 


Ec 
ents 


ers’ ; rok i Motomation has reached the farm! 


eet- Ne With a Minneapolis-Moline Uni-Farmor, you command a self-propelled 
the 4 squadron of machines that lets you harvest virtually every crop you grow . 
wes ! a «A and you do it from a single power source. You cut hay with the Uni-Wind- 
le rower, bale hay with the new Uni-Balor. You turn hay or row crops into 

1 \\* ‘mt. MUskon silage with the Uni-Foragor. You harvest grain, bean, or seed crops with the 
_— Uni-Harvestor; pick corn with the Uni-Huskor or pick and shell your corn 
I with the Uni-Picker-Sheller. And, all SIX Uni-Farmor machines mount on 
will the same Uni-Tractor. One man runs them all! 


\ + Only Minneapolis-Moline builds the Uni-Farmor. It is another of the out- 
vthe standing engineering achievements that have given this 131-year-old company 
seal idea leadership in the farm machinery industry. The Uni-Farmor is one more 
tia reason why thousands of American Farmer-Businessmen look first to MM for 
7s machines to make farming pay a better profit. It is on this firm rock of 
Be- oy, acceptance and trust that MM builds for American Agriculture. 


op- ‘| . ak 


. 
/ONn- yy _ 


-om- 


= = MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
ring 


the =f fon... ¢ 28 eel ©4«=«=NEW UNI-TRACTOR OFFERS 


- i grate oS ey ws sual NEW POWER ...NEW HANDLING EASE! 
ugh- i Sat Py yt Ke 
pro- a RS ae a Ae eet or: 20% MORE POWER! Powerful new SELF-PROPELLED VISIBILITY! 

(a aS , vel in oe aa = ‘ Ls Puts you on top of every job. 


neet- mb: > wee se NEW POWER STEERING! Steer ro caf AN 
and ¥ ‘ ae with hydraulic power as ba Pe ee lame NEW UNI-V DRIVE! The strength 
ah? Sc Se , standard equipment. Se ; and simplicity of flat belts ... 
To * r if —™. 3 the speed and grip of V-belts. 
es to 


rraim oes 8 ' ws IP Sinton ast =~) UNI-MATIC HYDRAULIC CON- 
4 1 of BaP P alt: Pe AR , “ TROL! Finger-tip handling of all 
rot WINNER ... AND STILL CHAMPION! - —e Uni-Fermer machines. 


In the 1954 International Mechanical Corn Picking Contest MM 
best Uni-Huskors placed 1st, 2nd, and 3rd. Now, in the 1955 con- 

, fest, the Uni-Huskor proved its Championship by taking! st Prize NEW CRAWLER TRACKS AVAILABLE! On 
in 2-row U.S. competition and placing Ist, 2nd, and 3rd in Uni-Harvestor, new crawler tracks offer 
All-Canada Self-Propelled Corn Picking Contest. sure traction where wheels can't go. 
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Say Good: ‘by€ to Down- Shifting 


i 
Just pull the Torque Amplifier lever! . . . forget con- 
stant, aggravating down-shifting . . . step up plowing as 


much as 10 to 15% daily! You gain rounds, save fuel 
with two speeds in each gear—10 forward and 2 reverse! 


Farmall Fast Hitch lets you Back... CLICK!...and 
Go to hitch or switch implements seconds-fast. You 
save your back . . . speed your farming . . . do top-qual- 
ity work . . . reduce implement costs. 


4 


Ask your IH dealer to demonstrate exclusive 
Torque Amplifier on McCormick Farmall 
and International 300 and 400 Series trac- 
tors! Let your Farmall pay for itself in use 
under the IH Income Purchase Plan of Buying. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Crawler and Utility 
Tractors and Power Units—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 


every few minutes... 


Torque Amplifier saved 565 shifts or slow-downs in 167 
hours of Farmall plowing... one every 17% minutes! 
That’s the tally of an ag college study. Try TA! See 
how much time it can save for you. 


sate going with TORQUE AMPLIFIER on a McCORMICK’ 


FARMALL 300 or 400 tractor 


Change speed instantly to match power to the load— 
use TA all day long when needed. With Torque Ampli- 
fier and completely independent pto you can change 
tractor speed on-the-go, keep pto speed constant! 


Farmall Hydra-Touch operates up to three double-acting 
hydraulic cylinders—one at a time or all together. It 
gives you the most useful hydraulic implement control 
ever available in the big tractor field! 


International Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. CP-3, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Send catalog describing the money-making Farmall I've 
checked below: 
0 Farmall 400 
(4-plow) 
0 Farmall 100 
(1-2 plow) 


0 Farmall 300 [) Farmall 200 
3-plow) (2-plow) 
0 Farmall Cub 
(1-plow) 


ee 


Address 
Post Office. 


Eee 


| farm. acres. Principat crops 


My IH dealer is__._.__ 
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Student 





